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“ BREAKING THE ICE.” 
A WINTER IDYL. 
By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 
"Twas the touch of mild weather that midwinter 


ngs, 
The oa taiioned, Jan’‘ary thaw. 
When snow- like frozen-up lovers, relent, 
By nature’s mysterious law. 


The parson was agony, 8 ba ice at his gate— 

Forty, and oe 

When Vine-eyed nule toon tripping that way— 
Twenty, and pretty, was she. 


The parson he greeted the lamb of bis fold, 
As cordial as parson could 
But over the way her blue eyes ‘strayed, 
d why, it was easy to sec; 


For Jerry was breaking the ice * the church— 
Twenty-two, and handsome, was he 

And Jeannie (with Ida to shield her from harm) 
Had errands to Jerry, had she. 


So they crossed, and she took the pick from his hand, 
And merrily struck a brave blow, 

Then held her dainty red mitten for pay, 
And laughed till her cheeks were aglow. 


And the parson whispered, “ She’s ‘ breaking the ice,’ 
To help bashful Jerry a ms: 

If the ice in his heart don’t break for that, 
It must be uncommonly strong.” 


So the parson kept thoughtfully picking away, 
And he mused, “ Ah! isn’t it nice, 

When a laughing girl, with _ heart Jin her eyes, 
Helps her lover to ‘break th 


And he sighed, “‘ Ah! were I a young once more! 
But Jeannie, she wouldn’t be here. 

Ah, well, the next best thing is a fee— 
They’ ii send for me in a year. 


“They'll send for me. ‘Tis the old, old tale 
That started in Paradise; 

And the sweetest remnant of Eden that’s left 
Is loving—and ‘ breaking the ice.’” 
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U@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the favorite Prin- 
cesse Polonaise and Walking Skirt, illustrated on 
page 165 of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Maii, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete 
Suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British 
Provinces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 175. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Ladies’ Spring Street and 
House Dresses and Wrappings ; Boys and Girls’ 
a Suits, Overcoats, and Wrappings ; Fichu 

Waists, Morning and Dress Caps, Collars and 
Cuffs, Aprons, Glove-Boxes, Fewel Cups, Work- 
Bugs, Letter Racks, Initials, etc. One side of the 
Pattern Sheet will be devoted to an exceptionally 
choice collection of Embroidery Designs for La- 
dies’, Children’s, and Infants’ Lingerie, Bed 
Linen, Tidies, Rugs, Piano Stools, Table-Covers, 
etc., in White Embroidery, Application, Madeira 
Embroidery, Darned Tulle, Point Lace, Satin 
and Half-polka Stith Embroidery, Gold Em- 
broidery, etc., etc. Both Serial Stories will be 
continued, and the Number will contain numer- 
ous literary and pictorial attractions. 





3@™  7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 


* out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY for March 10 contains a splendid dou- 
ble-page engraving, entitled 
“FORTUNE-TELLING IN THE 
BAVARIAN TYROL,” 

and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 17. 





HIDDEN RESOURCES. 


HERE is so much economy practiced 

every where in the universe, where we 
know waste to be impossible in the trans- 
formation of matter, and feel that it must 
be correspondingly so in spiritual affairs, 
that it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
there are any individuals on earth who are 
not possessed of some special aptitude, if 
they could only find it out. 

Even idiots may have their peculiar uses 
for some future generation to turn to ac- 
count, if that to which they are turned in 
the present in cultivating a divine patience 
in the human breast be not sufficient; nor 
can we quite think that is sufficient, since 
that is merely their use to others, and we 
fancy that every soul must be of some sort 
of use also purely to itself. 

But the majority of our lives are so tran- 
quil, going on like the weather, driven by 
superior force from day to day, and seldom 





taken in hand and positively directed by 
ourselyes, that we have little occasion to 
discover our one talent, the less so if it is 
any thing at all out of the way. 

Women, especially, are so well taken care 
of by husbands, fathers, brothers, that they 
are not often piqued to any of the discovery 
by much necessity. In girlhood they are 
occupied with little pleasures, interests, van- 
ities, loves; as they grow older, their day is 
filled with the care of parents, or of chil- 
dren, or of nephews and nieces; and thus 
they have no opportunity to attend to the 
possibility of the discovery, and usually, so, 
no need of it. And when this is not the 
case, pleasure frequently refuses to resign 
with youth, or necessary attention to the 
poor occupies the time when the instincts 
that betray the aptitude might be obeyed. 

A lady of our acquaintance, then just on 
the edge of forty, discovered one day by 
pure accident her skill in dabbling in clay, 
made immediately her own tools, worked to 
make up for lost time, and is now one of the 
distinguished sculptors of the world. An- 
other lady that we know, thrown by a re- 
verse of fortune out of a perfectly tame life 
among perfectly tame people, and in a tame 
part of the country, where art was little 
known, saw a piece of fine wood-carving for 
the first time, and examining it in a rapture, 
proceeded—like one inspired, but for her pa- 
tience and her first failure 
own designs and execute carvings that now 
go far toward satisfying those who know 
the old Florentine and Venetian wood-carv- 
ing, and now has not only a certain source 
of good income, but a delightful resource 
for all the rest of her life. And, to proceed 
with our statements, an old lady with the 
snows of eighty winters on her head, who 
honors us with friendship, lately took up 
the new needle-work, and although feeling 
herself too old for complete excellence, de- 
lights herself and all about her with her 
wonderful picture embroidery. Yet we think 
she need not despair of excellence, for an- 
other lady whom we have met, who had 
never known that she had any further abil- 
ity with her pencil than that of giving her 
children their early drawing lessons and 
evening amusements, on going to Europe 
after her seventieth birthday, free and un- 
encumbered by care, was so rapt and fired 
by the wonder and beauty of the paintings 
in the galleries that she straightway took 
to easel and mahlstick, and became in less 
than two years quite an accomplished copy- 
ist, and is still painting merrily away to 
about as much purpose as most of the crowd 
of younger students, probably painting all 
the better, too, while her outer senses last, 
for the deep experience of emotion and com- 
prehension that her longer years give her to 
inclose with an illuminating power within 
her work. 

Nearly all of us think, after a little, even 
after so very little as forty years, that 
“nothing is of any use now, and we are too 
old to make fools of ourselves,” if we do not 
quote the old saying about its being “hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks,” and we sit 
down to rust out the rest of our days. Yet 
for certain things we may be too old—for 
those, indeed, that require supple joints and 
swift movements—but perhaps for nothing 
else. It is not positively sure that because 
this one is superannuated at threescore and 
ten, therefore we shall be, and that there is 
no time to do, if there is will. Old Parr— 
for whom fate had to step in and conquer 
a “confirmed habit of living,” with every 
organ in perfect health at one hundred 
and fifty-two—is not the only long-lived 
inhabitant of this planet; human life, un- 
der its easier conditions, is lengthening with 
every generation. None know for a certain- 
ty that they may not be as long-lived as 
HvuPazoul, who had the good luck to have 
a share of three different centuries, whose 
gray hair changed to black at one hundred, 
and whose teeth returned to him at one 
hundred and thirteen, who wrote and work- 
ed to the last, and who must have looked 
on himself with awe, if not with fright. 
There are, indeed, a round dozen of names 
of various men and women who have lived 
well and happy all the way from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and sixty-nine; and a 
book of English statistics tells us of twenty- 
one persons dying, betweén 1760 and 1829, 
over one hundred and thirty years old, 
thirty-nine more at one hundred and twen- 
ty, thirty-six at one hundred and ten, and 
fifty-four at one hundred. And if at PLINy’s 
time there were, according to census, more 
than one hundred people between the Ap- 
ennines and the Po over a hundred years in 
age, what shall there be in this day, when 
there is every thing to encourage life? Of 
course these few instances are but beggarly 
ciphers in comparison with the millions of 
the earth; but nobody knows who is to fig- 
ure among the ciphers; and if it should 
happen to be our own chance, how very 
agreeable it would be if at any station, the 
fortieth, the fiftieth, even the seventieth, 
when the world acquitted us of care, we 








had discovered any peculiar talent, with all 
our powers fresh and vigorous to pursue it, 
and had not neglected to cultivate it be- 
cause it was “all nonsense at our age” to 
begin, and we didn’t want people laughing 
at us! 

And even if we are not going to live to 
these antediluvian bounds, it is as well to 
put ourselves in condition for enjoyment 
for the ten or twenty years that we proba- 
bly shall live after passing that Rubicon 
where we think it is too late to learn. Ten 
years, in comparison with these vaster num- 
bers, seem but a breath; but in reality there 
are very many long weary days and weeks 
and months in them, as looking back on any 
last ten years, and all they have held, will 
show us; and whatever will legitimately 
lighten and brighten those ten years of life, 
if ten they are, it is safe to say should ney- 
er be neglected. 

Moreover, we can not brighten time for 
ourselves without brightening it for others, 
for every body around us; brightening it 
not only by interesting them in our pur- 
suits, by giving them something more to 
take pleasure in than they otherwise might 
have, but by giving them also the sight of 
a cheerful face and a contented spirit from 
day to day, than which there are few things 
to make a house pleasanter, and whose op- 
posite can imbitter life spent in a palace. 

Let us all feel, then, that it is never too 
late to begin any thing that is in the least 
within our powers or desires; and as the 
days pass on, let those of us who have not 
found it be looking about us for the secret 
seed that time has not yet developed with- 
in us, but which impartial nature must have 
given us, which we shall bring to light as 
our hidden resource of pleasure in those days 
when the grasshopper may be a burden. 





NO. 


O is a very small word, easy enough to 
pronounce, and yet many people seem 
to find it very difficult of utterance. It is 
evident that nature offers no obstacle, but, 
on the contrary, has endowed man with an 
inherent facility for the use of this little 
negative. From the earliest age it issues 
almost instinctively from the lips, and the 
youngest child is ever ready to pronounce 
it. It is, in fact, the protest that the natu- 
ral in man makes to the artificial, to which 
the world is resolved to subject him. All 
the appliances of art and civilization, so in- 
geniously contrived and industriously used 
to give the original being the form and 
mould desired, are met from the very begin- 
ning by this opposing protest. 

The great object of education would seem 
to be to force the resisting no into the com- 
pliant yes, and from the earliest childhood 
no care is deemed too minute and no disci- 
pline too severe for transforming man from 
a protesting to an assenting being. 

Without absurdly contending with Rovs- 
SEAU that the savage is superior to the civ- 
ilized condition, and that human nature is 
rather spoiled than improved by art and ed- 
ucation, a doubt may be expressed, with- 
out fear of ridicule,as to the wisdom of 
applying their turning screws to the full 
extent of their ordinary pressure. Essen- 
tial as it may be to force the human being, 
from the earliest age, into a general compli- 
ance with the usual forms and systems of 
artificial life, there is reason to believe that 
more concession might be wisely than is or- 
dinarily made to the natural resistance of 
youth to subjection. No one surely is pre- 
pared to defend in the abstract, however 
tenacious the conventional hold upon them 
may be, all the absurd rules of fashion and 
society, especially as they may affect the 
young. Who can justify upon rational 
grounds every formality of manner and 
dress which the very youngest is obliged to 
assume? Who, on the contrary, conscious 
how the exuberance of childhood is repress- 
ed, its flexibility of muscle stiffened, and 
freedom of spirit constrained by this forced 
conformity, has not already denounced in 
his heart an artificial system fatal to health 
of body and independence of mind? 

The instinctive no of the child should be 
oftener heeded, whether in resisting compli- 
ance with physical, mental, or moral exac- 
tion. It is the barrier set by nature to the 
encroachments of a too intrusive art. It is 
not seldom necessary for the protection of 
the health of both body and mind. Formal 
parents and teachers are apt to complain 
greatly of the obstinacy of youth, and concen- 
trate all their painful and pain-giving ener- 
gies to root this out, as if it were the one 
and only source of evilin youth. Let them 
beware lest, in their zeal to improve, they 
deteriorate the plant by depriving it of an 
essential element of sturdy growth. This 
obstinacy so called is often but the natural 
no asserting itself, and by proper direction 
may develop into firmness and independ- 
ence of character—qualities becoming more 
and more rare in consequence of the com- 





pliance and uniformity into which the young 
are so generally pressed and clipped. 

What with the repressive influences of 
education and the subjecting power of pub- 
lic opinion, the early disposition to assert a 
negative, to answer the little but potent 
word no, to the general demand for conform- 
ity, becomes weaker and weaker. Finally, 
all resistance seems to be overcome, and 
unanimity established as the great charac- 
teristic of the majority of mankind. Each 
one assumes the prevailing opinion of his 
order and sect, just as the bit of metal, 
whether of copper, silver, or gold, takes the 
special form and stamp of its particular de- 
nomination in the mint, so that one is hard- 
ly distinguishable from another. “As like 
as two pennies” may be a vulgar, but is a 
just, comparison of any couple of human be- 
ings, taken at random, in these days of ex- 
tinct individuality. 

Political opinion means only the “ plat- 
form” of a party, religious opinion, the dog- 
ma of a sect, and social opinion, the prevail- 
ing views of a class. Of few can it be said 
that they have any opinions at all, nor is 
it customary, indeed, to speak of ordinary 
men as if they had? Such a one is a Demo- 
crat or Republican, another a prelatist or a 
Congregationalist, and a third is known as 
belonging to the upper or lower orders of 
society, but none is supposed to have an 
opinion, a faith, and a manner of life of his 
own, distinct from the set where circum- 
stance has planted or chance cast him. 

Women, whose life is ordinarily a purely 
conventional one, and who seldom, under the 
usual restrictions of genteel womanhood, 
venture to take a breath of the expansive 
air of freedom, are yet not often equal to 
the utterance of a no. Who so daring as - 
even to whisper it in answer to the most 
preposterous demands of fashion and its 
followers f 





TEARS. 


XPRESSION, in all its varieties, has be- 
come from misapplication and excess- 
ive use so weak and distorted that it rarely 
represents fully and correctly the thing it is 
supposed to signify. Smiles, tears, gestures, 
and words are so freely and indiscriminate- 
ly bestowed that they seem hardly more 
than forms of conventional usage. 

Women are greatly responsible for the 
prevalent abuse of expression, and chiefly 
through their excessive employment of its 
more emphatic forms. They would seem to 
have resorted to emotional outbursts and 
hyperbolical words in order to make good 
their claim to a fuller recognition by the 
world than it is inclined to give them. If 
such has been their object, its success may 
well be doubted. It has probably only 
served to confirm man in his opinion of 
woman’s weakness. High words and loud 
cries are the resorts of the feeble. Strength 
asserts itself in action. 

Tears have been called the natural weap- 
on of woman, and she seems to have accept- 
ed it with the same readiness as all the oth- 
er attributes of weakness with which man, 
in his assumed superiority, has been pleased 
to endow her. There is nothing known to 
anatomists and physiologists in the original 
structure and function of the lachrymal ap- 
paratus of the female to justify the presump- 
tion that it is peculiarly liable to inundation 
and overflow. Women may possibly have 
more cause to weep than men, but it may 
be doubted whether they are naturally en- 
dowed with a greater facility. Increased 
power will certainly come with more fre- 
quent use, and, with due practice, tears can 
be made to flow easier than the juice from 
a squeezed lemon. Many women have be- 
come undoubtedly great adepts in the lach- 
rymal art, and are as able to weep as to speak 
at any given moment. It matters not what 
may be the occasion—-whether the canary 
dies of the pip, the new silk dress shows a 
spot, or “ dear Tom” refuses his escort to the 
ball—the tears will flow without check or 
stint. Of course this facile weeping soon 
loses all use as an expression of sadness or 
suffering, and women who habitually prac- 
tice it fail in time to evoke that sympathy 
which is its object. 

There are, besides this loss of sympa- 
thy, certain moral and physical disadvan- 
tages of no slight moment. It is DuGaALD 
STEWART, we believe, who says that as 
the sentimental benevolence increases, the 
practical diminislies. Habitual indulgence 
in emotional expression, especially when in 
excess of its object, tends undoubtedly to 
weaken genuine feeling, without which be- 
nevolent action is not probable. Those 
who are so ready to offer words of consola- 
tion and shed tears of sympathy have no 
sooner vented the one and the other than, 
relieved themselves, they feel no longer un- 
der the obligation of relieving others. The 
sentiment exhausts itself in the expression, 
and there is none left to impel to action. 
The difference between sentimental and 
practical benevolence is well illustrated by 
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this story: A poor woman, whose rags de- 
‘noted her poverty, and her wan looks her 
exhaustion from hunger, dropped in the 
street. A crowd soon surrounded her, and 
“Oh, poor creature!” “How I pity her!” 
“What misery!” “What a shame!” and 
other piteous lamentations arose from nu- 
‘merous sentimental sympathizers, no one of 
whom thought even of extending a hand to 
lift the prostrate sufferer. An old French- 
man now, pushing his way through the 
crowd, and dropping upon his knees by the 
side of the wretched woman, and bestowing 
upon her the cares required for her imme- 
diate alleviation, and pulling out his purse, 
turned to the crowd, exclaiming, “I pity de 
voman ten dollars!” and addressing each of 
the apparent sympathizers nearest to him, 
demanded, “ How much you pity de voman ?” 
His appeal was effective—in scattering the 
crowd, but brought no addition to his ten 
dollars. 

A frequent and copious discharge of tears 
has the same injurious effect as other ex- 
cessive secretions. It not only weakens the 
organ whose function it is to generate them, 
by undue and disordered exercise, but the 
whole body by waste of its substance. In- 
ordinate indulgence in sentimental tender- 
ness and the weeping which so commonly 
accompanies it, moreover, causes a drain 
upon the nervous power which greatly ex- 
hausts it, and permanently disorders the 
centres from which it emanates. Thus are 
often generated those hysterical and other 
maladies of the brain and nerves which 
women can almost claim as exclusively 
their own. 

Tears are undoubtedly often a relief to 
an oppressed heart, but they only drown 
one’s own sorrows, not those of others. Be- 
ing thus exclusively selfish, they are not to 
be permitted without cause of personal suf- 
fering sufficient to justify personal indul- 
gence. Being not only unnecessary as an 
expression of sympathy, but antagonistic to 
its practical operation, women who are re- 
gardful of the good of others, as well as of 
their own, are commended to abstain, as far 
as practicable, from tears. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT. 

HE graceful princesse polonaise and skirt 

illustrated on page 165, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, will serve as a model 
for house and street dresses alike. In the French 
plates this suit is represented as worn in the street 
without any wrapping, but a dolman or jacket 
will be used with it in the early spring. The 
front of the polonaise is fitted by two darts, and 
clings as closely to the figure as if glued upon it. 
Buttons half an inch in diameter are set down 
the entire front. Vegetable ivory or else smoked- 
pearl buttons are now used on wool, silk, and cot- 
ton dresses. These buttons are exceedingly close 
together, and there is usually a button hole for 
each ; but those who are not equal to the task of 
working so many button-holes set the buttons on 
the two fronts after turning down the hems and 
lapping them. This is done from the bottom of 
the skirt up to the hips, and the waist only has 
genuine button-holes; others leave the lower part 
to fall open for six or eight inches, then set on 
the buttons in the way just described, and finally 
have holes only toward the top. The side seam 
joining the front and back must extend quite far 
back in order to be stylish. The back has a seam 
down the middle its entire length, dividing it into 
two pieces. The long seams beginning on the 
shoulders extend only about half the length of 
the garment, thus fitting the waist neatly, and 
dispensing with unnecessary seams in the skirt. 
The lower end of these side-form seams must be 
concealed in the draping of the skirt. The small 
“machinery” of this drapery consists merely of 
two deep folds turned downward, and some tapes 
to tie the garment back. These folds are merely 
tacked in, and must be undone when the garment 
is washed. If the polonaise is made of washing 
material, it is best to omit all linings of the waist 
and sleeves, as no matter though the dress goods 
and the lining are both shrunken by being washed 
before they are made up, they are still liable to 
further shrinkage when washed a second time; 
as the two materials are of different quality, they 
will not shrink precisely alike, and the conse- 
quence is the outside is either drawn or wrinkled 
upon the lining, and the fit of the garment is 
spoiled. For wool or grenadine polonaises a lin- 
ing should be used extending over the hips. The 
sleeves are finished at the wrist with merely a 
bias band two inches wide, or else by a pleated 
friJl that falls over the hand. 

The Scotch ginghams in bars or stripes, Ameri- 
ern zephyrs, blue, brown, or gray linens, and do- 
mestic cambrics will look well made by this pat- 
tern. Dark blue percale striped with buff and 
white is made up like the brown suit illustrated, 
and is trimmed with gros grain ribbon of cardi- 
nal red, or else the new Vesuvius red. The cot- 
ton fringes are objected to by many because of the 
trouble of combing them out after they are wash- 
ed ; hence Smyrna lace or the white embroidered 
muslins are used instead, and are put on slightly 
full. The newest white muslin frills have the 
heavy scallops wrought in color. For ginghams 
self trimmings are preferred, in pleated or gath- 
ered ruffles headed by bias bands; there are also 
colored cotton galloons for trimming such dresses. 
Sprigged and figured Swiss muslin suits made by 
this design will have puffs of the material edged 
with lace and lined with ribbon. Square bows 





will fasten the front, and many long-looped bows 
trim the pockets and ornament the back of the 
polonaise. 

FRENCH DRESSES. 


The best Parisian authorities announce that 
there will be no decided changes in the fashions 
of spring dresses, and the first importations con- 
firm this assertion. We find these importations 
to consist, first, of suits with princesse polonaises, 
basques with over-skirts and lower skirts, and, 
finally, princesse dresses. Of the polonaises we 
have just given a model of the plain designs, which 
are also most stylish, but there are, besides, more 
elaborate patterns, with scarf drapery in front, 
and many flat pleats in the middle of the back. 
Among features common to most of the hand- 
some polonaises are the long seams of the back, 
the plainness over the tournure, and sufficient 
length to give a very slender effect. The Byron 
collar is seen on a great many. Fringes and wide 


galloons are the trimmings universally used, and ° 


the galloon is very generally arranged in sloping 
lines, or else in a long V down the back from 
shoulders to waist. Small short fichus or mantles 
of the material of the polonaise complete many 
of these suits, and are becoming to very slender 
figures. As we have remarked already, the aim 
seems to be to give the whole suit the appearance 
of a princesse dress. To this effect the long po- 
lonaise gives only the merest glimpses of the 
trimming of the lower skirt, hence this skirt must 
be very narrow and clinging, that it may not ob- 
trude itself, and is usually trimmed alike all around. 
A drawing string across the back breadths to hold 
them back is the rule almost without exception 
on French dresses. Knife-pleating still prevails 
on the newest dresses. Around the bottom of 
the skirt are two rows of fine knife-pleating, each 
two inches deep when finished; above this is a 
flat band of galloon, or of bias brocade, or of plain 
silk ; and by way of heading are two upright pleat- 
ings that stand out with more fullness than is seen 
in the flat lower pleats. There are also box-pleat- 
ed flounces finished by fine knife-pleating at top 
and bottom ; there are clusters of narrow lapped 
gathered flounces, and there are a few dresses 
without any trimming but a border of galloon or 
bias bands. 
HABIT BASQUES. 


The habit basques described at length in for- 
mer numbers are seen on the richest dresses sent 
out for the spring from such houses as Worth’s 
and Pingat’s. An illustration in the last number 
of the Bazar, on the first page, Figs. 1 and 4, will 
give a better idea of these basques than any mere 
description. The back is square and flat, the 
sides are much shorter, yet cover the hips like a 
corset, and the front is pointed. The back has 
usually two side bodies, which may be short, as 
in the illustration just mentioned, or long, begin- 
ning on the shoulders. The middle seams slope 
outward after tapering in at the waist, and the 
ornament of the back, whether it be buttons, 
bows, or flat pleats, begins two or three inches 
below the waist line. The front usually has a 
square plastron of plain silk, that may be re- 
moved, and tulle or crépe lisse used instead. The 
edges are finished with two or three piped cords. 
A belt may be added in front, and is used to dis- 
play a jeweled buckle, or else it is buttoned by 
three or four buttons. The over-skirt with such 
basques is attached to the lower skirt at the belt, 
and may be either an apron or else open in front 
with revers on the sides; in the latter case the 
revers attach the upper skirt to the lower, to pre- 
vent it flying open in front, as it would do if 
made separately. A spring suit made after this 
fashion is of myrtle green cashmere, silk, and 
green galloon with white leaves. The lower skirt 
is of silk, with two knife-pleatings, galloon, and 
two erect pleatings. The cashmere over-skirt, 
sewed in with the belt of the lower skirt, is turn- 
ed back en revers in front, has horizontal pleats 
on the sides, and falls in soft drapery behind ; it 
is bordered with the galloon and knife-pleating 
of silk. The habit basque is of cashmere, with 
silk sleeves and square silk plastron. The square 
back is slashed up several inches (though not 
quite to the waist) at the end of the three long 
back seams; two piping cords edge the basque 
and pass up these seams. The spaces between 
the seams are filled in with three pleated frills 
of silk that are so soft and scant that they do 
not interfere with the flatness of the basque. The 
front is a pointed basque extending only about a 
finger below the waist line. The collar is Byron 
shape. The cuffs are plainly bordered with gal- 
loon. For the street a sleeveless sacque of cash- 
mere is added. This sacque is in the straight 
French shape, medium long, and slightly loose. 
The front is double-breasted, and buttoned its en- 
tire length. 

NEW BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Among the new models for black silk dresses 
that are always largely imported for the inter- 
mediate seasons, Worth sends handsome designs, 
partly of brocade and partly of gros grain. The 
front breadths are of plain gros grain laid across 
a foundation in folds and wrinkles, and edged with 
fringe, which falls over a knife-pleating. Across 
the top of these breadths is a short apron of bro- 
cade, fringed with brocade revers extending down 
the side gores their whole length. The three back 
breadths are made abruptly longer on the sides 
to give a square train, and are bordered across the 
bottom and up the sides to the belt with a knife- 
pleating of plain silk lined with pleated Valen- 
ciennes lace, and held in position by floods of 
looped ends of gros grain ribbon. The square 
habit basque, made like those already described, 
is of brocade, with tight sleeves of the same. 
Bows are set on the back seams of the basque, 
and it is piped all along the edge. The pointed 
front is made to look short-waisted by a wide 
Josephine belt of four silk folds, beginning un- 
der the arms, and sloping narrower toward the 
front, where it is fastened by a buckle of mother- 





of-pearl. The square neck has a revers and folds 
of silk at the bottom, and is filled in with white 
crépe lisse, while pleatings of lisse and lace sur- 
round the square, At the back the neck is not 
very high, and a standing collar is added on the 
back only. The tight sleeves are slashed above 
the wrist, and there are two puffs of white tulle 
on the outside of the arm; Valenciennes lace 
frills fall on the hand. A bunch of violets and 
mignonette is stuck in the corner of the square 
neck on the left side. 

In these new dresses the shoulders are very 
short, the neck is cut very high behind, and the 
tight sleeves have the upper half slightly gathered 
on the elbows to fit the arm more perfectly. 

A second black silk costume designed for the 
street has a princesse polonaise, with the apron 
front draped like a scarf, and kilt-pleated behind. 
The trimming is black and white galloon and 
fringe. 

WOOLEN SUITS FOR SPRING. 


The polonaise predominates among the plain 
suits of woolen stuffs for spring. Among these are 
wool brocades of écru and brown, gray quadrillé 
and basket-woven woolens, small checked goods, 
and plain challis trimmed with brocaded bands, 
The small pin-head checks of black, blue, or brown 
with white are made up for young girls’ suits with- 
out any trimming except that given by rows of 
machine stitching. The skirt is plain, with the 
exception of a few kilt pleats set in the back 
breadths like a fan train; the front breadths are 
turned up and stitched. The long slender polo- 
naise is also stitched, and has many small round 
buttons of horn or of wood. The wrap is an En- 
glish walking jacket, longer and more closely fit- 
ted than they have been worn of late, and with 
pleating set in behind. The square pockets have 
flaps half their depth, and buttons set on in Bre- 
ton groups. 


THE BALAYEUSE, OR SWEEPER. 


To support the train of carriage and house 
dresses a sweeper or pleated flounce of muslin 
edged with imitation Valenciennes lace is set on the 
inside. It is about three-eighths of a yard deep, 
and is set on at such a height that a glimpse of the 
white lace appears below the edge of the dress. 
Imported dresses are provided with French sweep- 
ers that are made of crinoline and muslin, and 
may be changed from one dress to another. The 
foundation of cross-barred crinoline muslin is of 
two shaped pieces nearly a yard long, straight 
down the front edges, and sloped to slant in the 
seam in the middle, so that from each piece being 
only a fourth of a yard at the top it broadens to 
three-fourths at the bottom, where it is curved 
just as the edge of the dress train is. On this is 
laid plain coarse stiff muslin covered with four or 
five scant flounces to support the dress train, while 
the lower flounce is of pleated muslin and lace. 


BLACK SILK SACQUES. 


New black silk sacques are partly of brocade 
and partly of plain silk, and are trimmed with 
galloon, lace, fringe, and ribbon bows. Dolmans 
are thus far confined to the gray and drab wool 
cloths already described. The sacques are half- 
long and of French outlines, with long seams in the 
back, or else the galloon trims the back perpen- 
dicularly. The long slender garment of sacque 
shape, with shoulder pieces giving the effect of a 
Dolman, is imported in summer cloths and in 
black silk, and promises to be as popular as it 
has been during the winter. : 


BREAKFAST DRESSES. 


Among the beautiful dresses of an outfit for 
spring is a breakfast dress of pale blue basket 
cloth, made with a demi-train and loose jacket 
trimmed with cardinal red galloon and wide white 
Smyrna lace. Another is a princesse wrapper of 
cream-coiored camel’s-hair trimmed with rose 
pink silk up the front, and ag lappets on the 
seams up the skirt. These lappets are studded 
with buttons, There are two rows of square 
bows of pink ribbon up the front. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; and Arnoxp, ConstaBzez, & Co. 





PERSONAT.. 


Mr. Moopy the other day, at Boston, read from 
the Book of Daniel, and commented on the zeal 
of that man of God in prayer. ‘I have often 
said,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that I would rather be able 
to pray like Danrgex than to preach like Gabriel.” 

—Mr. A. W. Mann, formerly a teacher in the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Flint, Michigan, was 
recently ordained a minister of the Episcopal 
Church by Bishop BepDELL, of Ohio. Mr. Mann 
is the second deaf-mute who has been admitted 
to the ministry of that Church. 

—The Marquis of Conyngham takes $100,000 
for his historical bureau, inlaid with celebra- 
ted Sévres plaques. He had previously refused 
$80,000 offered by RotuscuHitp. The bureau 
was a present from George IIL. to his lordship’s 
grandmother, aud is considered great things as 
a bureau. 

—General Horace Binney SARGENT urges the 
various Grand Army posts in Massachusetts to 
put forth systematic and zealous efforts to raise 
the funds necessary to erect and properly endow 
a soldiers’ home in Massachusetts, 

—Judge WiLLIam W. Campsstt, formerly on 
the bench in this city, but for many years past 
oon at his country-seat in Cherry Valley, gives 
the following pleasant account of the manuer in 
which the late ALEXANDER T. STEWART was in- 
vited to become Secretary of the Treasury. He 
says: ‘I dined with Mr. Stewart in company 
with General GRANT on the day when the invi- 
tation to become Secretary of the Treasury was 
given personally to him. As we passed from the 
parlor to the dining-room he pressed my hand, 
oh har ‘Ithascome.’ After General GRANT 
le’ r. STEWART opened the subject, sayin 
that though the invitation had been kindly an 
earnestly given, he could not possibly accept; 
that his business was so extensive he could not 
well leave it; and besides, he hal no political 





experience, and while he might be able to man- 
age the financial department, he would not be 
able to meet the political wishes of the Repub- 
lican party. After hours of earnest discussion 
it was finally agreed that if Bancrorr Davis, 
who had expressed a wish to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (which office he obtained and ably 
filled), could be induced to take the place of his 
assistant in the Treasury, he would accept.” Aft- 
er it was discovered that an old statute forbade 
his holding the office, Mr. Stewart said to the 
judge that in his judgment the course he offered 
to take with his mercantile business would have 
been a substantial compliance with the law ; that 
he had carefully matured a system in his mind 
for carrying on the department, and added, “I 
would have taken the oath of office.’’ 

—Dr. Austin Pue.ps, of Andover Seminary, 
who has been writing upon the smallness of the 
number of the graduates of theological semina- 
ries who offer themselves for foreign missions, 
expresses the opinion that the great needs of 
this country have drawn their attention to the 
home field. Many years ago a band of gradu- 
ates, known as the ‘‘Iowa Band,’’ went to the 
then Territory of Iowa. This was followed by 
the ‘Kansas Bund,’ whose members did good 
service during the period of the struggle there 
with slavery. Professor PHe.ps raises the ques- 
tion ‘“‘ whether a fur-seeing policy does not dic- 
tate a suspension,of advance in the foreign field, 
allowing it simply to hold its own, if this is nec- 
essary to the speedy achievement of certain pre- 
liminary conquests in this country.” ~ 

—Dr. J.C. Aver, of Lowell, who bas accumu- 
lated the largest fortune ever made by any one 
man in the patent-medicine business in the 
United States, has been adjudged a lunatic by a 
commission of eminent medical experts, and his 
estate has therefore to be put in a commis- 
sion of guardians. The difficulty at once arose, 
who should they be? Mr. Freperick AYER, 
his brother and partner, declined to act on the 
ground that he had now in his power, in person- 
al property alone, about $2,000,000 belonging to 
the doctor, besides the partnership interest in 
Lowell, and he was in great doubt as to what 
was his legal duty in the premises. The case isa 
rather perplexing one to the court, and is under- 
going very careful and exhaustive examination. 

—Joun K1nG Lovesoy, a character well known 
on the Pacific coast, where he was known in the 
double character of journalist and miner, recent- 
ly died in Nevada. This story is told of him: 
* When conducting a newspaper in Downieville, 
being in need of funds, he started out through 
the mountains to get subscribers. He was gone 
two weeks. When he returned he passed his sub- 
scription-book over to his partner. It showeda 
list of subscribers with sums set oppositeamount- 
ing to some $2500. All the subscriptions were 
marked ‘ paid.’ The partner was rejoiced, and 
told Lovesoy how timely the money would be. 
‘What money? asked Lovesoy. ‘ Why, this 
money that is subscribed here,’ was the reply. 
‘That money,’ said Lovesoy; ‘why, I used all 
that up in expenses, and had to borrow money 
to come home.’ Five or six years ago he bet a 
new coffin with a neighbor that he would live 
overa year. He said to us afterward: ‘It wasa 
good bet. I shall want the wooden overcoat 
before long, and it will be handy to have it 
around.’ ” " 

—Hon. Grtpert C. WALKER, M.C. from the 
Richmond district, Virginia, is said to be one of 
the finest-looking men in the House, marked by 
his peculiar white glossy hair, black mustache, 
handsome features, tall, noble figure, and gallant 
bearing. He is a native of Binghamton, New 
York, forty-five years of age, and a graduate of 
Williams College, Massachusetts. In 1864 he 
removed to Norfolk, and engaged in the busi- 
ness of banking. Five years afterward, in 1869, 
he was elected Governor of Virginia by a major- 
ity of 18,000 over Wexxs, Republican, and held 
the office four years. He is the first man who 
ever reached the chief executive cflice of the 
State after so brief a residence as five years. 

—The house in which Mr. Justice BrapLEy 
resides in Washington is one of a block of three 
built by SrerpHen A. Doveras, Senator Rice, 
and Joun C. BrecKINKIDGE, who hoped to 
make the eastern part of Washington the “ Bel- 
gravia”’ of the capital. Mr. Rice’s house was 
purchased and presented to General GRANT by 
his wealthy admirers in New York; afterward 
sold to pretty much the same men, who gave 
it to General SHerMaN; and when he was or- 
dered to St. Louis, it was bought by Major 
Emery, who resides there. BRECKINRIDGE’S 
elegant home was bought by ALFRED Leg, a 

rominent colored man, a feed dealer, who paid 

,000 for it. It was leased for several years 
by the Protestant Orphan Asylum, but is now 
vacant. Judge BrapLey is in the DoveLas 
mansion, which he purchased from MARSHALL 
Brown, who resided there with his family after 
the death of Mr. Douetas. 

—Certain peculiarities of United States Sena- 
tors are thus sketched by Donn Piatt: Senator 
BaYARD, of Delaware, is the best scholar, but 
free from pedantry. He is a good lawyer anda 
strong partisan. Senator Morton, of Indiana, 
is the readiest debater, and has a memory for 
facts, names, and faces as tenacious as a scrap- 
book. Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, 
makes the wittiest speech. He is the most pop- 
ular Democrat in the body. Senator Winpom, 
of Minnesota, is the most business-like. Sena- 
tor THuRMAN, of Ohio, has the best-balanced 
mind in the Senate. He is a jurist, a legislator, 
a politician, and a man of letters. Senator Ep- 
MuUNDs, of Vermont, called the scalpel Senator, 
makes the most caustic speeches. Senator 
SHakon is the wealthiest Senator. He is also 
the most diffident. Senator InGaLis, of Kan- 
sas, is inclined to literary pursuits. Was prom- 
inently associated with the Kansas Magazine. Is 
very bright. Senator SarGcent, of California, is 
an indefatigable worker. Devotes more hours 
to the interests of the Pacific coast and his con- 
stituency than any other Senator. Senator 
Boots, of California, is the Gzorce WILLIAM 
Curtis of the Senate. He commits his speeches 
to memory. Senator Gorpon, of Georgia, is the 
soldier Senator. Magnanimous, courteous, and 
brave, he is universally respécted by his col- 
leagues. Senator Kernan, of New York, is the 
Catholic Senator, and one of the strong men of 
the body. Senator ALcorny, of Mississippi, is 
genial and witty. He seldom takes up the time 
of the Senate, but when he does speak is listen- 
ed to with more than usual attention. Senator 
Dorsey, of Arkansas, has the handsomest wife 
of any Senator, distinetion enough for one man 
in a beauty-loving nation, 
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Crochet Edging for Coverlets, Curtains, etc. 

Tas edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 30, cross 
wise, and is finished at the bottom with a round crocheted 
lengthwise. To work the edging make a foundation of 29 st. 
(stitch), and work, going back and forth on these, as follows : 
lst round.—Pass over the last 9 foundation st., 5 de. (double 
crochet) on the next st., 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 3 st., 
12 de. on the next 12 st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 de. on the 
next 2st. 2dround.—3 ch., which count as first de., 1 de. on 
the second following de. in the preceding round, 2 ch., pas 
over 2 st., 14 de. on the 
front veins of the next 14 
st., 5 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 
de. on the following st. 
3d round.—6 ch., the first 
3 of which count as first 
de., 5 de. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., pass 
over 4 st., 12 de, on the 
front veins of the next 
12 st., 2 ch., pass over 2 
2 de. on the following 
2 4th round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 1 
de. on the second fol- 
lowing de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st., 10 de. 
on the front veins of 
the next 10 st., 3 ch., 
pass over 4 st., 5 de. 
on the following st., 
1 ch., pass over 5 st., 
5 de. on the next st., 
% ch., 1 de. on the 
third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in 
the preceding round, 
Sth round.—6 ch., the 
first three of which 
count as first de., 5 
de. on the third fol- 
lowing ch. in the pre 
ceding round, twice 
alternately 1 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 5 de. on 
the following st.; then 3 ch., pass over 4 st., 8 de. on the front 
veins of the next 8 st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 de, on the follow- 
ing 2st. 6th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 1 de. on the 
second following st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 6 de. on the front veins 
of the next 6 st.,3 ch., 5 de. on the fifth following st., three times 
alternately 1 ch., pass over 5 st., 5 de. on the next st.; then 3 ch., 





Cap or Lace anp Rippon. 





1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in the preceding | 


round. 7th round.—6 ch., 5 de. on the third following ch. in the 
preceding round, four times alternately 1 ch., pass over 5 st., 5 de. 
on the next st.; then 8 ch., 4 de. on the front veins of the next 4 
st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 de. on the following 2 st. 8th-11th 
rounds,—Like the 6th-3d rounds, observing the illustration, but 





Fig. 1.—Dmrry Breakrast Sacque.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 3.—Design ror Daryep TULLe. 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lixcerte.—Maperma Ex- 
BROIDERY. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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EpGine For Cover- 
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Knorrep INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


in each round denoted by an even number work the last de. on 

the st. before that on which the de. was worked in the correspond- 
ing round. Repeat always the 2d-11th rounds. 
Cap of Lace and Ribbon. 

For this cap cut a pointed crown of stiff lace, wind it on the 

edge, and bind it with ribbon. On this crown arrange the cap of 


ivory tulle and lace as shown by the illustration, and trim it with 
loops and ends of maroon gros grain ribbon. 


Dimity Breakfast Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue trimming for this white dimity sacque consists of Spanish 
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Fate anp Damask Visitine Tomerre. 


Cap or Tuts, Lace, anp FLowers. 
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lace half an inch and two inches wide, and lace insertion an 
inch and a quarter wide. Cut away the material underneath 
the insertion. Buttons and button-holes serve for closing. 


Cap of Tulle, Lace, and Flowers. 


Tuts cap of figured black tulle is trimmed with lace, black 
bead leaves, and red flowers. 


Designs for Darned Tulle; Figs. 1-3. 


TuesE designs are worked on black or white tulle with 
black split filling silk or with glazed cotton. 


Woven Braid and 
Crochet Insertion for 
ingerie. 

Tus insertion is work- 
ed with woven braid fur- 
nished on both sides with 
loops in groups of three 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 100, On each 
side of this braid crochet 
3 rounds as follows: 1st 
round.— > 3 de. (double 
crochet) on the next 3 
loops, working off 
the upper veins to- 
gether, 1° point 
consisting of 4 ch. 
(chain. stitch), 3 
de. on the first 
of these, and re- 
peat from +. 2d 
round, — Always 
alternately 1  sin- 
gle crochet on the 
fourth of the 4 ch. 
in the next point 
of the preceding 
round, 5 ch. 38d 
round. — Always 
alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., and 
pass over 2 st. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Madeira Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are worked on batiste or linen in knotted end 
half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton, and are finished on 
the edge with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Faille and Damask Visiting Toilette. 

Tue skirt of blue faille is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles, 
pleated draperies, and bows of the material, and with draperies of 
flowered damask of the same color. The waist is made of faille, 
and the sleeves are of damask with faille cuffs. Felt bonnet, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and feathers. 


Fig. 2—Dnury Breakrast Sacque.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Woven Brarp anp Crocnet INSERTION FOR 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincert,.—Mapeira Ex 
BROIDERY, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 




















Fig. 1.—Square ror Tipy.—Hatr-potka Stitch EmBROIwERY. 


Squares for Tidies.—Half- 
polka Stitch Embroidery 
and Netted Guipure. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE squares are set together 
to form tidies or table-cloths. The 
square Fig. 1 is worked on linen in 
half-polka stitch with red cotton, 
and Fig. 2 is work- 
ed in netted gui- 
pure. The foundation 
for Fig. 2 is worked in 
straight netting, and 
is darned in point de 
toile and point de re- 
prise with medium- 
sized thread. For the 
wheels furnish the 
foundation with diag- 
onal twisted bars, and 
darn the latter and the 
netted foundation with 
medium-sized thread Fig. 1.—AGrare ror Har. 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. The single squares are button-hole stitched 


together. 
Bonnet for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 


Tue trimming for this bonnet of white silk consists 
of ruffles of the material, white lace half an inch wide, 
fine silk cord, and bows of silk ribbon. On the inside 
of the cap is a tulle ruche edged with lace. Strings 
of white ribbon serve for closing. Cut the bonnet 
from Figs. 73 and 74, No. XVI, of Supplement to 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. IX. 

Agrafes for Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue agrafe Fig. 1 is composed of three metal 
bands in the shape of a half circle and studded with 
jet beads, and of uncurled ostrich feathers. 

The agrafe Fig. 2 shows a filigree butterfly set in 
black enamel. 

Wall-Pocket for Brushes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts wall-pocket is made of écru linen, trimmed 
With strips of blue linen, and is divided into several 
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Fig. 1.—WaAtt-Pocker ror Brusnes.—[See Fig. 2.] 


compartments for brushes. Cut two pieces of linen 
and two pieces of net interlining each twenty-one 
inches and three-quarters long and sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths wide. Having laid these four pieces 
evenly upon each other, cut them out at the top and 
bottom at right angles, observing the illustration, so 
that the middle, forming a tab, is two inches and sev- 
en-eighths deep and six inches and a half wide. In 
order to define the back and the flap, lay the wall- 
pocket in a well-marked fold thirteen inches and 
three-quarters from the under edge, and baste the 
layers of material together carefully along the fold. 
Along the edges of the pieces of linen designed for 
the outside baste on strips of blue linen an inch wide, 
headed on the inner edge with narrow dark blue 
woolen braid, which is edged with herring-bone stitch- 
es of blue silk. The compartments, which are each 
three inches and a quarter wide and six inches high, 
are joined with soufflets of écru linen, and are bound 
along the joining seams with dark blue woolen braid. 


Set the compartments on the piece of linen 
designed for the outside as shown by Fig. 
2, interline the bag from the bottom to 
the fold of the flap with card-board, which 
should be half an inch smaller than the 
bag all around, and bind the whole with 
dark blue woolen braid along the edge. 
Finish the bottom and the flap with twist- 
ed fringe of éeru thread, into which tas- 
sels of blue worsted are knotted. To 
hang up the wall-pocket set on brass rings 
covered with single crochet stitches of 
dark blue saddler’s silk, as shown by 
Fig. 1. 


Princesse Polonaise and 
Walking Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
FTP HIS simple and tasteful costume is 

copied from a French model that is 
very popular at present, and is being used 
in the leading furnishing houses as a styl- 
ish design for spring suits. The mate- 
rials of which the original is made are 





Bonnet ror CHILD FROM 1 To § 
YEARS OLD. 





































' PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Princesse Polonaise and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, 
from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor the complete Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 





. 2.—SquarE Yor Trpy.—Netrep Guirvere. 


striped percale—brown ground with 
lines of gold and white—for the po 
lonaise, and plain brown percale for 
the lower skirt. The gros grain rib- 
bon used for the bows is of the new 
brilliant red shade called flamme de 
Vésuve. The design will be used for 
spring woolens, brocades, and grena 
dines that are not meant to be ela) 
orate, but depend for their beauty 
upon their fine fit and graceful out 
lines. It is also especially well 
adapted to muslins, 
linens, lawns, and 
other wash goods 
that are made and 
laundried at home, 
because there is no 
difficulty in putting 
this simple pattern 
together, or in dra- 
ping it after it has 
been sewed, or fresh- 
ly “done up.” The polonaise is almost as long as 
a princesse dress, and is quite as plainly fitted. The 
front clings closely tothe figure, is drawn back in 
slight wrinkles, and is buttoned its entire length 
The back is formed of two large pieces, each of which 
has a long dart beginning in the shoulder seam, and 
extending very far below the waist, making the grace 
ful Marguerite seams and slender long-waisted ap 
pearance now considered stylish. The fringe used 
for trimming is of cotton of all the eclors in the 
stripes. The pocket may be a plain square piece 
with merely a flap and the ribbon strap, or else it may 
be covered with pleatings of the plain brown, as in 
the picture. The skirt has the narrow gathered ruf 
fles that always have a light and pretty effect when 
made of summer dress goods. The hat, which com- 
pletes the toilette, is one of the new yellow Italian 
straws in brigand shape, trimmed with a scarf of 
Vésuve silk and a bunch of cocks’ plumes. 


Fig. 2.—AGRAFE 
ror Har. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Princesse Po.tonaise. — This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket. This 





Fig. 2.—Wati-Pocket ror Brusnes.—[See Fig. 1.] 


garment is cut high in the neck, and closes the entire 
length with buttons and button-holes. It is fitted with 
two darts and a cross basque seam on each side of the 
front. The back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam, next is a second long seam or dart beginning in 
the shoulder seam, and extending below the waist- 
line ; cut out this in the line of perforation. To drape 
the skirt make two deep pleats turning down across 
the middle of the back; before joining the side seam 
place two holes evenly together for each pleat. The 
tight coat sleeve is sewed in by placing the longest 
seam to the notch in the back part and the short seam 
to the notch in the front part of the armhole, holding 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. The neck 
is finished by a narrow collar sewed on according to 
the notches. Place the pocket on the skirt by meet- 
ing the perforations. Be particular to place the holes 
at the waist line of the back even on the thread of 
the goods. Put the pattern together by the notches. 
The notches at the top and bottom show ‘vhere to 
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turn back for the hem in front. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 13 yards. 

Watxine Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces — front, back, and side form. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 





SLEEPING LOVE. 


Wrratw a forest, as I strayed 
Far down a sombre autumn glade, 
I found the god of love; 
His bow and arrows cast aside, 
His lovely arms extended wide, 
A depth of leaves above, 
Between o’erarching boughs he made 
A place for sleep in russet shade. 





His lips, more red than any rose, 
Were like a flower that overflows 
With honey pure and sweet; 
And, clustering round that tender mouth, 
The golden bees in eager drouth 
Plied busy wings and feet; 
They knew, as every lover knows, 
There’s no such honey-bloom that blows. 





Green Pasture -and Piccatil 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnon or “A Princess or Tuvre,” “ Davenrer 
or Hern,” “ Tuner Featuers,” “ Strance 
ADVENTURES OF A Parton,” ETO. 





CHAPTER X. 
REPENTANCE. 


Batrovr was astounded when he learned that 
Lord Willowby and his daughter had left without 
bidding him good-by; and he was more astound- 
ed still when he found, on calling at their hotel 
next morning, that Lady Sylvia had gone home. 

“What is the meaning of it?” said he, in 
amazement. 

“You ought to know,” said Lord Willowby. 
“T can not tell you. I supposed she and you had 
had some quarrel.” 

“A quarrel!” he cried, beginning to wonder 
whether his reason had not altogether forsaken 
him. 

“Well,” said his lordship, with a shrug, “I 
don’t know. She would come home last night, 
though I knew she had been looking forward to 
going to Lady ——’s. . And, this morning, noth- 
ing would do but that she must get home at once. 
She and Anne started an hour ago.” 

“Oh, this is monstrous—this is unendurable,” 
said Balfour. “There is some mistake, and it 
must be cleared up at once. Come, Lord Wil- 
lowby, shall we take a run down into Surrey? 
You will be back by four or five.” 

Lord Willowby did not like the notion of be- 
ing dragged down into Surrey and back by an 
impatient lover; but he was very anxious at this 
time to ingratiate himself with Balfour. And 
when they did set out, he thought he might as 
well improve the occasion. Balfour was disturb- 
ed and anxious by this strange conduct on the 
part of his sweetheart; and he was grateful to 
Lord Willowby for so promptly giving him his 
aid to have the mystery cleared up. He was 
talking more than usual, What wonder, then, 
that in the course of conversation Lord Willow- 
by should incidentally allude to the opportuni- 
ties which a man of means had of multiplying 
his wealth? If he had a few thousands, for ex- 
ample, how could he better dispose of them than 
in this project for the buying of land in the sub- 
urbs of New York? It was not a speculation; 
it was a certainty. In 1880 the population of 
New York would be two millions. The value of 
this land for the building of handsome boule- 
vards would be enormously increased. And so 
forth. 

“T heard you were in that,” said Balfour, 
curtly. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” said Lord 
Willowby, with some eagerness. 

“T don’t know,” answered the man, 
absently looking out of the window. “I don’t 
think there is any certainty about it. I fancy 
the Americans have been overspending and over- 
building for some time back. If that land were 
thrown on your hands, and you had to go on 
paying the heavy assessments they levy out there, 
it would be an uncommonly awkward thing for 
you.” 

“You take rather a Ta view of things this 
morning,” said Lord Willowby, with one of his 
fierce and suddenly. vanishing smiles. 

“At any rate,” said Balfour, with some firm- 
ness, “it is a legitimate transaction. If the peo- 
ple want the land, they will have to pay your 
price for it: that is a fair piece of business. I 
wish I could say as much—you will forgive my 
frankness—about your Seven per Cent. Invest- 
ment Association.” 

His lordship started. There was an ugly im- 
plication in the words. But it was not the first 
time he had ‘had to practice patience with this 
Scotch boor. 

“Come, Balfour, you are not going to prophe- 
sy evil all round Y” 

“Oh no,” said the younger man, carelessly. 
“Only I know you can’t go on paying seven per 
cent. It is quite absurd.’ 

“My dear fellow, look at the foreign loans 
— are paying their eight, ten, twelve per 
cent.— 





“T suppose you mean the South American re- 
publics.” 

“ Look how we distribute the risk. The fail- 
ure of one particular investment might ruin the 
individual investor: it scarcely touches the As- 
sociation. I consider we are doing an immense 
service to all those people throughout the country 
who will try to get a high rate of interest for 
their money. Leave them to themselves, and 
they ruin themselves directly. We step in, and 
give them the strength of co-operation.” 

“TI wish your name did not appear on the 
Board of Directors,” said Balfour, shortly. 

Lord Willowby was not a very sensitive per- 
son, but this rudeness caused his sallow face to 
flush somewhat. What, then: must he look to 
the honor of his name now that this sprig of a 
merchant—this tradesman—had done him the 
honor of proposing to marry into his family? 
However, Lord Willowby, if he had a temper like 
other people, had also a great deal of prudence 
and self-control, and there were many reasons 
why he should not quarrel with this blunt-spoken 
young man at present. 

They had not remembered to telegraph for the 
carriage to meet them; so they had to take a fly 
at the station, and await patiently the slow rum- 
bling along the sweetly scented lanes. As they 
neared the Hall, Balfour was not a little per- 
turbed. This was a new and a strange thing to 
him, If the relations between himself and his 
recently found sweetheart were liable to be thus 
suddenly and occultly cut asunder, what possible 
rest or peace was there in store for either? And 
it must be said that of all the conjectures he 
made as to the cause of this mischief, not one 
got even near the truth. 

Lady Sylvia was sent for, and her father dis- 
ereetly left the young man alone in the drawing- 
room. A few minutes afterward the door was 
opened. Balfour had been no diligent student 
of women’s faces ; but even he could tell that the 
girl who now stood before him, calm and pale 
and silent, had spent a wakeful night, and that 
her eyes had been washed with tears; so that his 
first impulse was to go forward and draw her to- 
ward him, that he might hear her confession with 
his arms around her. But there was something 
unmistakably cold and distant in her manner that 
forbade his approach. 

“Sylvia,” he cried,“ what is all this about? 
your father fancies you and I have quarreled.” 

“ No, we have not quarreled,” she said, simply; 
but there was a tired look in her eyes. “We 
have only misunderstood each other. It is not 
worth talking abeut.” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“T hear papa outside,” she said; “shall we 
join him ?” 

But this was not to be borne. He went for- 
ward, took her two hands firmly in his, and said, 
with decision, 

“Come, Sylvia, we are not children. I want to 
know why you left last night. I have done my 
best to guess at the reason, and I have failed.” 

“You don’t know, then ?” she said, turning the 
pure, clear, innocent eyes on his face with a look 
that had not a little indignation in it. It was 
well for him that he could meet that straight 
look without flinching. 

“T give you my word of honor,” said he, with 
obvious surprise, “that I haven’t the remotest 
notion in the world as to what all this means.” 

“Tt is nothing, then?” said she, warmly, and 
she was going to proceed with her charge, when 
her pride rebelled. She would not speak. She 
would not claim that which was not freely given. 
Unfortunately, however, when she would fain 
have got away, he-had a tight grip of her hand; 
and it was clear from the expression on this 
man’s face that he meant to have an explanation 
there and then. 

So he held her until she told him the whole 
story—the red blood tingling in her cheek the 
while, and her bosom heaving with that struggle 
between love and wounded pride. He waited 
until she had spoken the very last word, and 
then he let her hands fall, and stood silent before 
her for a second or two. 

“Sylvia,” said he, slowly, “this is not merely a 
lover’s quarrel. This is more serious. I could 
not have imagined that you knew so little about 
me. You fancy, then, that I am a fresh and in- 
genuous youth, ready to have my head turned if 
a school-girl looks at me from under long eye- 
lashes ; or, worse still, a philanderer—a professor 
of the fine art of flirtation. Well, that was not 
my reading of myself. I fancied I had come to 
man’s estate. I fancied I had some serious work 
to do. I fancied I knew a little about men and 
women—at least I never imagined that any one 
would suspect me of being imposed on by a girl 
in Ler first season. Amused ?—certainly I was 
amused—lI was even delighted by such a show of 
pretty and artless innocence. Could any thing 
be prettier than a girl in her first season assum- 
ing the airs of a woman of the world? could any 
thing be more interesting than that innocent 
chatter of hers? tho’ I could not make out 
whether she had caught the trick of it from her 
brother, or whether she had imparted to that 
precocious lad some of her universal information. 
But now it appears I was playing the part of a 
guileless youth. I was dazzled by the fascination 
of the school-girl eyes. Gracious goodness! why 
wasn’t my hair yellow and curly, that I might 
have been painted as Cupid? And what would 
the inhabitants of Ballinascroon say if they were 
told that was my character?” 

He spoke with bitter emphasis. But this man 
Balfour went on the principle that serious ills 
needed prompt and serious remedies. 

“Presented to the Town-Hall of Ballinascroon,” 
he continued, with a scornful laugh, “a portrait 
of H. Balfour, M.P., in the character of a philan- 
derer! The author of this flattering and original 
likeness—Lady Sylvia Blythe!” 

The girl could stand this no longer. She burst 
into a wild fit of crying and sobbing, in the midst 





of which he put his arms round her, and hush- 
ed her head against his breast, and bade her be 
quiet. 

“ Come, Sylvia,” said he, “let us have done with 
this nonsense at once and forever. If you wait 
until I give you real cause for jealousy—if you 
have no other unhappiness than that—your life 
will be a long and fairly comfortable one. Not 
speaking to you all through dinner? Did you ex- 
pect me to bawi across the table, when you know 
very well your first desire was to conceal from 
those people the fact of our being engaged? 
Listening to no one but her? I hadn’t a chance. 
She chattered from one end of the dinner to the 
other. But really, Sylvia, if I were you, I would 
fix upon some more formidable rival—” 

“Please don’t scold me any more,” said she, 
with a fresh fit of crying. 

“T am not scolding you,” he said. “I am only 
talking common-sense to you. Now dry your 
eyes, and promise not te be foolish any more, and 
come out into the garden.” 

After the rain the sunshine. They went out 
arm in arm, and she was clinging very closely to 
him, and there was a glad, bright, blushing hap- 
piness on her face. 

Now this was the end of their first trouble, and 
it seemed a very small and trivial affair when it 
was over. The way was now clear before them. 
There were to be no more misunderstandings. 
But Mr. Hugh Balfour was a practical person, 
not easily led away by beautiful anticipations, 
and the more he pondered over the matter, in 
those moments of quiet reflection that followed his 
evenings at the House, the more he became con- 
vineed that the best guarantee against the recur- 
rence of misunderstandings and consequent trou- 
ble was marriage. He convinced himself that an 
immediate marriage, or a marriage as early as so- 
cial forms would allow, was not only desirable, 
but necessary ; and so clear was his line of argu- 
ment that he never doubted for a moment but 
that it would at once convince Lady Sylvia. 

But his arguments did not at all convince Lady 
Sylvia. On the contrary, this proposal, which 
was to put an end to the very possibility of trou- 
ble, only landed them in a further trouble. For 
he, being greatly occupied at the time—the Par- 
liamentary session having got on into June—com- 
mitted the imprudence of making this suggestion 
in a letter. Had he been down at Willowby Hall, 
walking with Lady Sylvia in the still twilight, with 
the stars beginning to tell in the sky and the mist 
beginning to gather along the margin of the lake, 
he might have had another answer; but now she 
wrote to him that in her opinion so serious a step 
as marriage was not to be adventured upon in a 
hurry ; and she added, too, with some pardonable 
pride, that it was not quite seemly on his part to 
point out how they could make their honey-moon 
trip coincide with the general autumn holiday. 
Was their marriage to appear to be a merely triv- 
ial or accidental thing, waiting for its accomplish- 
ment until Parliament should be prorogued ? 

He got the letter very late one night, when he was 
sorely fatigued, harassed, and discontented with 
himself. He had lost his temper in the House that 
evening ; he had been called to order by Mr. Speak- 
er; as he walked home he was reviling himself 
for having been betrayed into a rage. When he 
saw the letter lying on the table, he brightened 
up somewhat. Here, at least, would be consola- 
tion—a tender message—perhaps some gentle in- 
timation given that the greatest wish of his heart 
might soon he realized. Well, he opened the 
letter and read it. The disappointment he ex- 
perienced doubtless exaggerated what he took 
to be the coldness of its terms. He paid no at- 
tention to the real and honest expressions of af- 
fection in it; he looked only at her refusal, and 
saw temper where there was only a natural and 
sensitive pride. 

Then the devil took possession of him, and 
prompted him to writein reply there andthen. Of 
course Ae would not show temper, being a man. 
All the same, he felt called on to point out, po- 
litely but firmly, that marriage was, after all, only 
one among the many facts of life; and that it was 
not rendered any more sublime and mysterious 
by making it the occasion for a number of mi- 
croscopic martyrdoms and petty sacrifices. He 
saw no reason why the opportunity offered by the 
close of the session should not be made use of ; as 
for the opinion of other people on the seemliness 
of the arrangement, she would have to be prepared 
for the discovery that neither on that point nor on 
any other was he likely to shape his conduct to 
meet the views of a mass of strangers. And so 
forth. It was a perfectly sensible letter. The 
line of argument was clear. How could she fail 
to see her error? 

But to the poor fluttering heart down there in 
the country these words came with a strange chill ; 
and it seemed to her that her lover had suddenly 
withdrawn from her to a great distance, leaving 
the world around her dark enough. Her first im- 
pulse was to utter a piteous cry to him. She 
sat down and wrote, with trembling fingers, these 
words : 


“ Dearest HuGu,—ZJ will do whatever you please, 
rather than have you write to me like that. 
“ SyLvia.” 


Probably, too, had she sent off this letter at 
once, he would have been struck by her simple 
and generous self-abnegation, and he would have 
instantly refused to demand from her any sacri- 
fice of feeling whatsoever. But then the devil was 
abroad. He generally is about when two sweet- 
hearts try to arrange some misunderstanding by 
the perilous process of correspondence. Lady 
Sylvia began to recollect that, after all, something 
was due to her womanly pride. Would it not 
seem unmaidenly thus to surrender at discretion 
on so all-important a point as the fixing of the 
wedding day?. She would not have it said that 
they were waiting for Parliament to rise before 
they got married. In any case, she thought the 


time was far too short. Moreover, was this the 





tone in which a man should ask a woman to fix 
the day of her marriage ? 

So she answered the letter in another vein. If 
marriage, she said, was only one of the ordinary 
facts of life, she at least did not regard it in that 
light at all. She cared for tittle-tattle as little as 
he; but she did not like the appearance of having 
her wedding trip arranged as if it were an excur- 
sion to Scotland for grouse-shooting. And so 
forth. Her letter, too, was clever—very clever 
indeed, and sharp. Her face was a little flushed 
as she sealed it, and bade the servant take it to 
the post-office the first thing in the morning. But 
apparently that brilliant piece of composition did 
not afford her much satisfaction afterward, for 
she passed the night, not in healthful sleep, but 
in alternate fits of crying and bitter thinking, un- 
til it seemed to her that this new relationship into 
which she had entered with such glad anticipa- 
tions was bringing her sorrow after sorrow, grief 
after grief. For she had experienced no more 
serious troubles than these. 

When Hugh Balfour received this letter he was 
in his bedroom, about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing; and he was dressed for the most part in 
shabby corduroy, with a wisp of dirty black silk 
round his neck. - His man Jackson had brought 
up from the kitchen some ashes for the smearing 
of his hands and face. A cadger’s basket stood 
on the table hard by. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





Knotted Insertion for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 164. 


Tuts insertion is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
40, crosswise, in knotting. On a foundation thread 
tie 12 ends two yards long, laid double, in the usual 
manner (which, when used up, are replaced by new 
threads joined to the former with a knot), and with 
these 24 knotting ends work as follows: 1st round.— 
With the ist on the 2d, with the 4th on the 8d, with 
the 2ist on the 22d, and with the 24th on the 23d ends, 
work always 4 tatting knots; then with the first 4, 
with the middle 4, and with the last 4 ends work al- 
ways | dk. (double knot); the manner of working the 
various kinds of knots in this insertion has been de- 
scribed for the wall-pocket, page 460, of Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. IX., for the fringe on page 548, No. 35, and on 

No. 3, of the same volume. With the 5th on 

e 6th end and with the 20th on the 19th end work 
always 4 tatting knots, with the 7th on the 8th end 
and with the 18th on the 17th end work always 8 tat- 
ting knots, and with the 9th on the 10th end and with 
the 16th on the 15th end work always 1 tatting knot. 
2d round.—With the 11th, 10th, 9th, 8th, 7th, 6th, and 
5th ends work always two button-hole loops in suc- 
cession on the 12th end, and with the 14th-20th ends 
work always 2 button-hole loops in succession on the 
13th end, paying no attention to the first and last 4 
ends. -8th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
using always the end nearest the side where the knot- 
ting is begun for a foundation, and in every following 
one of these 6 rounds always leave the end standing 
which in the preceding round was used for the foun- 
dation, so that in the 8th round always two button-hole 
— are worked on the foundation thread. 9th round. 
—With the 1st on the 2d end and with the 24th on the 
23d end work always 1 tatting knot, with the 4th on 
the 3d end and with the 2ist on the 22d end work 14 
tatting knots, the middle two of which are ra 
by 1 p.; then with the first and last 4 ends which have 

ready been used work always 1 dk. close to the sin- 
gle tatting knot worked previously, so that the 14 

tting knots always form a loop; with the 6th-12th 
ends work in succession always 2 button-hole loops on 
the 5th end, with the 19th, 18th, 17th, 16th, 15th, 14th, 
and 13th ends in succession wo always 2 button-hole 
loops on the 20th end, but before working this row of 
knots, slip the 5th and 20th ends through the p. of the 
loop just worked (to do this draw the respective end 
through the p. with a crochet needle, and continue the 
work). 10th round.—With the 1ith-14th ends 1 dk., 
7 times alternately with the 12th on the 11th end 1 but- 
ton-hole loop, with the 11th on the 12th end 1 bhutton- 
hole loop, and with the 13th and 14th ends work a row 
of knots similar to the p ing row ; then with these 
middie 4 ends, which have already been used, work 1 
dk. close to the preceding knot, with the 9th on the 
10th end and with the 16th on the 15th end work al- 
ways 15 tatting knots, of which the 3d and 4th, 6th and 
7th, 9th and 10th, 12th and 13th, are separated each by 
1 p.; with the 7th on the 8th end and with the 18th on 
the 17th end work 20 tatting knots, but always after 
working the fourth following knot fasten the founda- 
tion thread to the next p. in the row of knots worked 
previously, observing the illustration, and between the 
6th and 7th, the 10th and 11th, and the 14th and 15th 
knots work always 1 p., with the 5th on the 6th end 
and with the 20th on the 19th end work 25 tattin 
knots each, but after working the 7th, 13th, and 191 
tatting knots fasten the foundation thread always to 
the next p. in the preceding row of knots, and between 
the 9th and 10th and the 15th and 16th knots work al- 
ways 1 p., * with the Ist on the 2d end and with the 
24th on the 23d end work always 7 tatting knots, with 
the 4th on the 3d end and with the 21st on the 22d end 
work always 7 tatting knots, but always after working 
the 4th of these 7 tatting knots fasten the knotting 
end to the next p. in the next row of knots, observing 
the illustration; then with the first and last 4 endg 
which have just been used work 5 dk., and t once 
from *, but after the 8d of the 7 tatting knots slip the 
4th and 2ist ends through the next p., and instead of 
the last 5 dk. work only 1 dk. Repeat alwaye the 
2d-10th rounds until the insertion is of the requisite 
length. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpenTt. ] 

A temporary Bereavement.—The Poppies of Laurium. 
—A Bishop on the Ballet.—Mr. Donovan's Prejudice, 
—Lady Helps. 

NGLAND is about to lose, though only for a 
season, its own Kenealy. He has been re- 
ceived of late among his constituents with any 
thing but an “ovation” (or if he has, the word 
has its classical derivation from ovum, an egg, 
and a rotten one), and even his umbrella has been 
roughly handled. It is no wonder, therefore, 
notwithstanding the near approach of the day for 
opening Parliament, that he meditates leaving an 
ungrateful country. He is going to Spain, not to 
look after any of his own chateaux there, but to 
further the interests of “the unhappy nobleman 
now languishing,” etc., ete. He wishes to cross- 
examine the lately discovered survivors of the 

Bella, Even to this unselfish scheme an obstacle 

was interposed in the person of Lord Derby, who 

will only grant him an ordinary passport. I 

would suggest to the learned doctor, if he has set 

his heart upon an extraordinary one, to procure 
it from the Provost of Edinburgh. That distin- 
guished functionary could, at all events at one 

time, have thus accommodated him, for I know a 

man who made use of the privilege. Among 

other things set forth in the official document was, 
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that his lordship (the provost) was “ Admiral of 
the Frith of Forth,” and this statement, on the 


principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, procured 
the bearer in foreign lands the most respectful 
attention, 

Since Mr. Planché wrote his book about them, 
the reputation of the Irish as a witty nation has 
been rather “exploded,” but their bulls are as 
fine as ever. A friend of mine, who was stand- 
ing for an Irish county, received a promise of 
support from a great landlord in the following 
terms: “ My tenantry will all vote for you. Half 
of them are in Ballaghmore, half in Skellileggan, 
and the rest in Donibeg.” Unhappily only “the 
rest” did vote for him. 

Whenever any news is told us very poetical, or 
even that has a pleasing surprise about it, we are 
very apt to disbelieve it, on the principle, I sup- 
pose, of “too good to be true.” It is this feeling, 
perhaps, which makes us skeptical as to the pop- 
pies of an at present unknown species, but one 
described by Pliny and Dioscorides, which have 
been discovered under the extinct furnaces of the 
silver mines of Laurium. A flower that begins 
“a-growing,” or at least “a-blowing,” after 1500 
years of quiescence seems to suggest a “ plant” 
of some kind. Was it the furnaces overhead that 
caused them to retain their vitality when they 
had died out elsewhere ? and if so, what retained 
it when the furnaces died out? Of course there 
is the somewhat analogous case of the mummy 
wheat, but wheat has not died out. A famous 
refrain involuntarily burst from my lips as I read 
this charming story—“ And what will you bet it’s 
a lie?” 

It is rumored that Mr. Robert Browning con- 
templates a translation of “‘ The Agamemnon,” to 
be illustrated by photographs of the relics found 
at Mycenex. 

It is not often that a congregation has the ad- 
vantage of hearing a bishop preach upon the bal- 
let, as happened last week to the “ companies” of 
the Theatre Royal and Prince’s Theatre in Man- 
chester; and it is still less often that such wise and 
liberal opinions are expressed by ecclesiastics of 
such exalted rank. The Bishop of Manchester, 
however, is an ornament to his order, and seldom 
speaks without good effect. To decry the stage 
as wrong in itself is, he knows, at once to alien- 
ate from him all persons of moderate opinions. 
He takes things as he finds them, and he finds, he 
says, dramatic entertainments far more commend- 
able than they used to be, He agrees with the 
lady of the play who strove “to keep her heart 
on the windy side of care,” and allows that “ vol- 
atility” (the actor’s characteristic) is nota sin. I 
know of no recent utterance which has given such 
general satisfaction to the rational portion of so- 
ciety as this address of the bishop’s. Only the 
world of fashion is vastly indignant that the spec- 
tators of the ballet, and not the poor dancers, 
should come under his lash. “It is not the wom- 
en who degrade the theatres,” he says, “but the 
men, old as well as young, who sit in the stalls 
with their yr" 

This putting the saddle on the right horse is 
greatly resented in certain high quarters, where 
“the office of a bishop” is understood to be the 
making things pleasant for the upper ten, and to 
ascribe all their vices to temptation. 

The Chinese embassador in London has already 
got something to put down in his note-book. One 
of his attendants, Chang Amaou, has had his hat 
knocked off in the street by an Irishman, one Mr. 
Donovan, upon theological grounds, he affirming 
“that he did not like the religion of these peo- 
ple.” The administration of the Chinese form of 
oath seems a little ridiculous as well as expen- 
sive: you break a saucer, and say, “ The saucer is 
cracked, and if you don’t speak the truth, you 
shall be cracked like the saucer ;” but it is surely 
not more contemptible than the conduct of Mr. 
Donovan. That gentleman, however, may solace 
himself, in the intervals of his two months’ hard 
labor, with the reflection that there are a good 
many eminent persons who would knock other 
people’s hats off (and worse) if they only had his 
courage, on precisely the same ground of offense, 
namely, “that they don’t like their religion.” It 
is, in fact, a practical satire on what goes on every 
day in Spain, for example, where Messrs. Dono- 
van and Co. have the upper hand. 

Some of our railway companies are adopting a 
new system of warming their carriages by pipes 
from the engines instead of foot-warmers. One 
of the promised advantages is that “the passen- 
ger” may regulate the temperature as he pleases 
by means of an index handle within the compart- 
ment. That will be all very well if he is alone; 
but if he has companions, the question is, “ Which 
passenger ?” Some arrangements will perhaps be 
made for voting upon this point, and, to prevent 
unpleasantry, by ballot. 

The subject of “lady helps” seems to be grow- 
ing in importance notwithstanding the ridicule 
originally showered upon it. Mrs. Crawshay 
‘tates that the demand has now outrun the sup- 
ply, though the latter is very considerable. Out 
of one hundred ladies who obtained situations by 
her means, only six have proved failures, and 
three of those from what is now charitably term- 
ed “constitutional infirmity”’—the love of drink. 
The rest are satisfied with their situations, and 
also give satisfaction. People have “at last be- 
come desirous that those from whom their chil- 
dren imbibe their earliest associations should be 
refined and gentle persons.” The professional 
classes form the great majority of those applying 
for situations, and under the words “ father’s oc- 
cupation” in the form, appear, “admiral in the 
navy,” “ barrister at law,” “ physician,” and “ col- 
onel in the army,” with significant frequency. If 
the project works well for these poor ladies, I 
wish it every success; but it seems to me that 
its best chance is in families which have no male 
head. How could a gentleman ask the daughter 
of “an admiral in the navy” to bring him his slip- 
pers, or complain that she burned his toast? We 
are bound to believe Mrs. Crawshay’s word as to 





the willing service given by these very superior 
servants ; but the experience of bachelors who 
live in lodgings kept by “reduced gentlewomen” 
is certainly not a satisfactory one. These latter 
not only do not forget their own misfortunes, but 
take very good care to keep their lodgers well in- 
formed of them to the minutest particular. 

As for the out-door “ gentlemen helps,” I must 
decline to believe in them altogether. It is diffi- 
cult, we are told, to get one’s daughters married 
nowadays, but the matter has surely not reached 
that extremity that we should put them in the 
way of running off with one’s groom. Apropos 
of this subject, it is said that in London the driv- 
ing of cabs is a favorite employment with gentle- 
mén who are out at elbows; whereas in Paris 
that trade is affected only by disfrocked priests, 
of whom no less than 500 are stated to be thus 
employed. R. Kemste, of London. 








SELECTION OF A SITE FOR A 
RURAL HOME. 

HE selection of a site for a rural home is a 

matter which requires much more serious con- 
sideration than it generally receives, and the ap- 
plication of a large amount of common-sense. It 
is curious to note the various considerations which 
govern people in the selection of a country place. 
One who looks upon every thing from a business 
point of view selects a site with a view to a pro- 
spective rise in the value of the property, conse- 
quent upon the erection of a railroad station near 
by; or perhaps he purchases because of a stream 
of water on the place, which at some future day 
may be available for manufacturing purposes. 
Another is enamored with a magnificent view 
from the top of some almost inaccessible rocky 
hill, not anticipating the daily labor of climbing 
the hill Difficulty, the exposure of the house to 
the bleak, piercing winter winds, the difficulty of 
obtaining a liberal supply of water, and the an- 
noying publicity of the private offices of the house. 
If he be of a sentimental turn, he selects a site 
near a “babbling brook” in a rocky, wooded 
glen, to find himself and family half smothered 
during the summer heats for lack of currents of 
air, or in the autumn suffering with chills and fe- 
ver from the malarious exhalations of the brook 
confined in the cul-de-sac of a glen. Rocky heights, 
wooded dells, and running brooks are all enjoy- 
able and delightful to persons of true feeling and 
taste, provided they are in good health and not 
in a continuously sudorific state on a summer day. 
Again, there are those, we regret to say, who se- 
lect a site with a view to an ostentatious display 
of their wealth, in order to excite the envy of 
passers-by. These people choose a place exposed 
to the gaze of all passers-by, deprived of all priv- 
acy, and exposed to the dust and noise of the pub- 
lic highway. 

The first consideration in the selection of a site 
is healthfulness. Without this the beauties of a 
place, however great, are not enjoyable. Ascer- 
tain whether there be swamps or salt meadows. in 
the vicinity, and if not, whether the prevailing 
winds of the district may not drive the miasmatic 
exhalations of those which are remote toward or 
upon it, or bring clouds of mosquitoes or other an- 
noying insects. If the prevailing winds are east- 
erly and southerly, especially if they blow over 
large bodies of water, the place will be rendered 
warmer and more comfortable in winter, while 
sufficiently cool in summer, and fruit and other 
trees will be less liable to injury from cold. If 
the winds are northerly or westerly, the winter 
cold will render the place uncomfortable ; and if 
they come over great sweeps of land not broken 
up by large bodies of water, they will prove very 
dry and harsh in summer, and so injurious to vege- 
table growth. 

Low or depressed positions are especially to be 
avoided, particularly if they are in the immediate 
vicinity of high hills, and have sluggish streams 
flowing through them. Such places are uncom- 
fortably warm in summer and generally unhealthy, 
especially in autumn, when the exhalations from 
the earth, caused by the heat of the sun during 
the day, are condensed by the chill air of the night, 
and produce an unhealthy fog, which is not dis- 
sipated until long after sunrise. For similar rea- 
sons the head of a glen is objectionable, as the 
winds can have little effect in removing the vari- 
ous causes of injury to health which prevail in 
such places. The views also are generally limited 
in extent, or have a shut in appearance. 

The best situations are to be found in open or 
not too closely wooded sections of country, with 
an undulating surface, well elevated above rivers, 
lakes, and tide-waters. The exposure has much 
to do with the comfort, pleasure, and healthful- 
ness of a place. A northern exposure is especial- 
ly to be avoided, as it is almost sure to be cold 
and damp, and unsuited for gardening purposes. 
A western exposure, especially if the most used 
rooms in the house are on that side, is also unde- 
sirable. The heat of the long afternoons in sum- 
mer, and the cold piercing westerly winds in win- 
ter, detract much from bodily comfort, while the 
landscapes do not appear to so great advantage 
as when seen from other points of the compass. 
An easterly or southeasterly exposure is the best 
that can be had, as well for the health and com- 
fort of the residents as for gardening purposes. 
But whatever exposure be chosen or circum- 
stances compel, the dwelling should be so placed 
that the sun will shine directly on each side of 
the house at some time of the day. The light 
and heat of the sun on all the apartments add 
greatly to their cheerfulness and healthfulness. 

The character of the soil is also a matter of 
serious importance. Heavy retentive soils are to 
be avoided, as they cause dampness of the cellars 
and walls of a house, producing fevers, rheuma- 
tisms, and other diseases. A hard retentive sub- 
soil, whatever the surface soil may be, is especial- 
ly to be shunned. Such lands are too retentive 
of surface water, and if the surface soil is clayey 





it will cake and crack in hot or dry weather. 
The rapid evaporation of the surface water in 
summer also renders such lands cold and inju- 
rious to vegetation ; and by holding the water in 
winter, when it is subjected to alternate freezing 
and thawing, destroys the more delicate fruits 
and flowers by rotting their crowns, Such soils 
can never be worked early in the spring, and are 
therefore unsuitable for early vegetables and 
fruits ; they are, moreover, hard to work, and 
draining them is very difficult and costly. Fruits 
are also liable to speck, crack, drop, or rot when 
their roots penetrate such a subsoil. 

The best soils are those of an open, friable 
texture, with a gravelly subsoil. These soils are 
never too hard or wet, and so can be worked 
much earlier in the spring, and can be easily and 
economically cultivated. By producing a thrifty 
and healthy growth in plants, trees, and vegeta- 
bles, they are much more desirable than heavier 
soils. 

Other points, such as accessibility, proximity 
to good roads and villages or towns, distance 
from manufactories or places likely to draw ma- 
rauders or trespassers, are also matters to be se- 
riously considered. So also the character of the 
trees, both ornamental and useful, should be 
well examined, as it takes much time and money 
to get them forward enough to show their char- 
acteristics or to bring them into a fruiting state. 
For lack of attention to points of the character 
we have indicated we have known many persons 
to be disappointed in their anticipated enjoyment 
of a rural home, and after a few months or years 
of worry and vexation, to abandon it for a resi- 
dence in some village or small town having nei- 
ther the pleasurable excitement of a large city 
nor the quiet enjoyments of the country. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UST in the midst of the prolonged agony of 
awaiting the result of recounting the votes, to 
ascertain who had been chosen President of these 
United States, came a new sensation, a coun- 
ter-excitement, to save the people from fretting 
anxiety—the “ blue-glass cure.’’ Such a pleas- 
ant remedy, and its application so easy! Only 
to sit comfortably in the violet light—reading 
the latest novel or newspaper, if you choose— 
and away fly all aches and pains. eadache and 
neuralgia, bronchitis and rheumatism, nervous 
debility and spinal complaints, retire in dismay 
beneath the persistent influence of blue sunlight. 
And thus heralded, the blue-glass epidemic be- 
gan to sweep over the country, greatly to the sat- 
isfaction of the glaziers and glass dealers. And 
an ailing public is eager to try this new reme- 
dial agent. Certain facts published by General 
A. J. Pleasonton indicate that sunlight passing 
through blue glass and falling upon persons suf- 
fering with some diseases has produced relief, 
and even wrought cures. The credulous jump 
at the conclusion that blue glass is a cure-all; 
the scientifié langh the whole matter to scorn. 
Perchance neither of them is altogether right. 
Certainly nobody can reasonably believe that 
any one remedy will cure every disease. But 
simple sunlight has long been regarded as cur- 
ative; and is it impossible that the sun’s rays, 
moditied or intensitied, separated, or applied in 
some special method, may not be peculiarly heal- 
ing in some cases? In any event, if blue glass 
and é ination combined can heal the sick and 
cause plants to grow vigorously, suffering hu- 
manity and drooping vegetation should have the 
benetit of both. In fact, imagination is a more 
important el t in the or failure of 
any remedial treatment than is generally sup- 
. So there is certainly no harm in trying 

the ‘*blue-glass cure,” and we may chance to 
become one of the “‘ remarkable cases.”” The 
glass used is a dark mazarine blue, and the ordi- 
nary method is to insert alternate panes of blue 
and plain glass in » window having a southern 
exposure; or blue glass may be put in small 
frames and hung before alternate panes of plain 
lass. The patient is then to sit within the in- 
uence of the blue light. We would just re- 
mark, however, that blue glass is rather scarce 
now—there has been a “‘run’’ upon it; and if 
any of our readers can not obtain it, we recom- 
mend plain sunshine as a good substitute, at 
least until the blue-glass market is replenished. 
Throw open the blinds, put away the dark cur- 
tains, let the sun’s rays into the whole house, go 
out and walk in the sunshine, and mayhap no 
blue glass will be needed to cure aches or pains. 











Some fears were entertained lest the pictures 
sent from England to the International Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia might be injured in their 
double voyage across the Atlantic. Fortunate- 
ly no appreciable damage was done. And now 
the London press inquires if the time has not 
come for the pictures to be seen by the Anglish 
public. 





Another steamer wrecked—the George Crom- 
well, the companion ship of the George Washing- 
ton, whose loss was recently reported. The 
Cromwell left this ae on December 28, bound 
for St. Johns, via Halifax; and for a long time 
fears for her safety have been felt, as no tidings 
of her were received. From various information 
that has been obtained, it is now supposed that 
the steamer struck on St. Mary’s Cape on the 
night of January 5. That point is about twen- 
ty-tive miles from Cape Race, where the George 

‘ashington was wrecked. There were about 
thirty persons on board the Cromwell, and it is 
supposed all perished. 





Strange as it may seem, many persons write 
the address, message, and signature on the same 
side of a postal card with the stamp. A new 
design of a postal card is to be ieontd, with the 
intent to render this impossible. 





At a recent meeting of the Faculty of the New 
York University, a resolution was passed to 
admit women to the privileges of the regular 
courses, and authorizing the Faculty to mature 
a plan for this ) apa! to be presented at the 
next meeting of the council. he design is to 
give young women opportunity to study all the 
branches they may desire in law, medicine, sci- 
ence, belles-lettres, etc., with the same facilities as 
their brother students. The recitation-rooms 





are at present crowded with male students; 
therefore the classes-for women will be at dif- 
ferent hours, though in the same rooms. This 
will necessitate an increase in the number of the 
Faculty, the expense of which may be met by 
moderate fees from those women who attend. 
But it is hoped that the financial condition of 
the University will soon be so much improved 
that the instruction will be as free to women as 
to men. 





It is said that Signor Castellani was advised, 
before coming to this country, to have his mar- 
bles “‘ restored’? —to have missing noses and 
arms put on, that they might be better appreci- 
ated. He, however, utterly refused to make any 
such additions to the relics. ‘I should as soon 
think,”’ he said, ‘“‘of washing off the beautiful 
green which has collected on my coins and has 
stamped them with the superscription of the 
centuries.”’ 





During the last session of the New York even- 
ing schools there was an average attendance 
of over 10,000 pupils—at least such is the estf- 
mate—nearly one-fourth of whom were girls and 
women, 





Not long ago an advertisement appeared in 
journals patronized by the government, inform- 
ng the public that a choice lot of Scotch ter- 
riers, seized for non-payment of duties, would be 
sold at auction. The howls.of these dogs had 
been reverberating through the lower part of 
the Custom-house for some weeks previous, 
greatly to the annoyance of the superintendent 
of the seizure-room. So it was decided to sell 
the creatures ; and among the auction audience 
were many women who came to purchase pets. 
The delighted purchaser of the first dog offered 
for sale paid her $49 gladly, and retired with her 
treasure. The second dog brought $40, the third 
$32, and the last only $25. 





There are 836 journals and periodicals pub- 
lished in Paris. Of this number fifty-one are pub- 
lished daily, and exclusively devoted to politics. 





Gustave Doré has been travelling among the 
mountains of Switzerland, and has brought back 
to Paris several important studies. He was ac- 
companied by a number of hardy mountaineers, 
who carried for him all the paraphernalia need- 
ed for painting pictures. His first large canvas 
he intends to keep for exhibition in London. 





The Evening Post gives a short discourse—in 
which thousands will a a, the 
‘Plague of Short Awnings.’’ Short and leaky 
awnings, sending drippings down upon every 
passer-by, are an unmitigated nuisance. Nobody 
has any authority to make such an encroachment 
upon the rights of the public. 





The English court recently went into mourn- 
ing for the death of the Princess Charles of Prus- 
sia. She was born at Weimar, in 1808, and in 
her youth came a good deal into contact with 
the poet Goethe, her grandfather, Karl August, 
being his patron and friend. Goethe and Meyer 
gave the Princess Charles and her younger sis- 
ter their first lessons in drawing; and the poet 
not unfrequently devoted himself to the amuse- 
ment of both princesses. 





Bierstadt’s latest painting is of Mount Brewer, 
Colorado, and it is now on exhibition at St. 
Louis. The canvas is large—six feet by ten— 
but every detail, down to the lichens on the 
rocks in the foreground, is worked out with the 
utmost care. It is said that Bierstadt has offer- 
ed to leave this picture in St. Louis as a nucleus 
for a permanent gallery for half the $20,000 he 
values it at, or to paint another picture worth 
$10,000 as a free gift. 





On that fatal Friday night when Mr. Bliss met 
death suddenly at Ashtabula, he was seen by a 
fellow-passenger whose life was spared sitting 
in the car by the side of his wife, with his open 
Bible on his knee, both engaged in studying the 
sacred word, while he was also composing a 
Bible song. In the midst of this occupation 
came the sudden and violent crash. 





Foreign journals inform us that admission 
ecards are now issued to those desiring to visit 
the new manufactory at Sévres. The museum 
and the gallery of modern wares is open every 
day, and the work-rooms three days in the week. 





A piece of Gobelins tapestry was recently sold 
in Paris for the sum of $20,000. 





It is related that on’ the occasion of a dinner 
given by Dr. Schliemann to some of his intimate 
friends in Athens, Greece, he exhibited an oil- 
painting of the remains of Agamemnon—as he 
had no doubt about the identity of the skeleton 
—recently exhumed by him at Mycenxw. The 
painting is well executed, and the guests count- 
ed his teeth, measured his proportions, and con- 
eluded that Agamemnon was physically well- 
proportioned. The skeleton itself is carefully 
guarded at Mycena, as it can not be removed 
by ordinary means without destroying it. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio have now twelve Nor- 
mal Schools each, and New York nine. The 
five State Normal Schools in Massachusetts re- 
port 923 students. 

The monument erected over the remains of 
Auber, in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, was 
unveiled on the ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
composer’s birth. A number of speeches were 
delivered. A golden crown was placed on the 
tomb by the Society of Composers, and an im- 
mense wreath of immortelles by the members of 
the Conservatoire. The pyramid of black marbie, 
which rests on the pedestal, is ornamented by a 
bust of the famed composer, with the following in- 
scription: “ Auber, Daniel Frangois Esprit. Néa 
Caen le 29 Janvier, 1782; mort a Paris le 12 Mai, 
1871.” Near at hand is the tomb of Rossini. 
The ceremony of inaugurating the monument 
was conducted by M. Ambroise Thomas, who 
succeeded Auber as director of the Conserva- 
toire. A considerable crowd assembled, among 
whom were the representatives of music, litera- 
ture, painting, and sculpture, together with some 
foreign artists, who came expressly to Paris to 

ay homage to the most popular composer 
France has yet produced. 





HAR Pi B. 
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DRESSES—THOSE WHO MAKE AND 
THOSE WHO WEAR THEM. 


See illustration on double page. 
Rarer as a rose which has caught the bloom 
Of summer suns in its heart of gold, 
Fair as a lily which lights the gloom 
Of a shadowy spot with its splendor cold, 
Is the beauty bright of the belle who stands 
With the hearts of men in her queenly hands, 


Rich are the robes which round her fall, 
Soft is the foam of her cobweb lace; 
Like a star in midst of the stately hall 
Is the smile on her lovely lifted face: 
She, and her sisters—oh, eweet and low 
The winds that over their life-path blow. 


Ah! beautiful girls, when you fold away 
Your garments fair, do you ever think 
Of women haggard and wan and gray, 
Who toil for the barest of meat and drink— 
Of women slender and young like you, 
Who wearily labor the long days through ? 


Climbing up the tenement stair, 
To the room where her ailing sister lies, 
Is a little maiden, who thought you fair 
When she measured your silk and tulle with eyes 
Aching and burning from last night’s work 
By the smoky light of a candle mirk. 


Your costly lace, if it once could speak, 
Might tell of a toiler, hollow-eyed, 

With hunger’s mark 6n her pallid cheek, 
Whose patient fingers wrought the pride 

Of those marvelous roses. one by one, 

With tears oft stained ere the task was done. 


There are mothers whose needles keep the door 
Of their houses safe from utter want; 

There are those who once were gay, who bore 
Life's prizes bravely; weak and gaunt, 

And glad of a pittance, to-day they sne 

For the chance of making a gown for you. 


Oh, never a life stands all alone, 

Never a home but somewhere feels 
The beat of another. Not our own 

Are we; and a thoughtful look reveals 
How bound together, and touching hands, 
Are the rich and the poor of many lands. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresronveEnt. ] 


4 ee new goods for the spring have already 
made their appearance ; for the over dress, 
whether tunic or polonaise, very few, if any, plain 
materials are shown. Besides these materials, 
with very small designs closely mingled together, 
the exquisites‘of fashion will adopt the /inon- 
bourru ; this is a transparent material, crossed in 
irregular fashion—in a word, a kind of summer 
Knickerbocker, with a ground either of écru or 
of beige tints. With these goods there should 
always be worn skirts of plain faille or foulard 
to match. The new designs are composed prin- 
cipally of triangles or V's closely succeeding each 
other, and reproducing five or six shades of the 
same color, from black to white, ranging through 
blue, chamois, rose, etc. Bows of ribbon to match 
the different shades of the toilette will be more 
than ever used for trimming polonaises, combin- 
ing in these shades all the colors which figure in 
the materials; besides this the end of each rib- 
bon is cut in a triangle and finished with a small 
tassel or a passementerie ornament. It is pre- 
dicted that white will be worn a great deal this 
year; but this fashion can never become general 
in Paris, where it is not customary to wear white 
walking dresses in the street. These white goods 
will be worn in the carriage, in the salons, in the 
country, but not in Paris, although the contrary 
is affirmed. 

Girls, misses, and very young iadies will wear 
small shawls or large fichus of white muslin ; 
these are in squares, folded through the middle, 
some scalloped on the edges with an embroidered 
border, and embroidered bouquets in the four 
corners; others are merely trimmed with an em- 
broidered band. These large fichus will also be 
made of open-work silk gauze to match the dress 
or its trimming. With this order of things there 
will be a host of articles in crépe de Chine, gauze, 
lawn, and muslin, such as pleated scarfs, either 
straight or pointed in the back, graceful mantel- 
ets, etc. Small shawls to match the dress when 
the latter is of plain India cashmere will consti- 
tute the favorite wrappings for the spring. Only, 
as spring has already lasted four months in Paris, 
it is to be feared that winter will take its revenge 
in April. In that case all the toilettes which are 
prepared for this delightful season, during which 
winter and summer sing a duet in unison, will be 
of no use. These toileites are of various kinds, 
but the majority are of plain material made in 
princesse shape; this, however, is only the foun- 
dation on which are executed a number of varia- 
tions. Material with figures to match is used to 
form on this princesse dress either plain dra- 
peries placed diagonally on the front breadth, or 
else quilling ascending irregularly on each side of 
the skirt, or bias folds; then the pockets, cuffs, 
and collar are also made of this figured material 
on a dress of plain material. Paletots nearly 
tight-fitting in the back, with loose fronts, and 
buttoned diagonally on the side, will be worn with 
these spring toilettes. These paletots are made 
(according to the degree of elegance of the dress 
with which they are worn) of silk or woolen ar- 
mure in a color to match that of the plain materi- 
al which figures in the composition of the toilette. 

For the evening dresses of the present season 
and for the spring there are many low-necked 
corsages, which are finished with lace to match, 
black or white, according to the color of the dress. 
This lace is set on plain in such a way as to form 
a high corsage, opening heart-shape in front. 
The sleeves of these corsages should always be 
of the same lace as that which finishes the neck ; 
they are made half long, and supplemented by 
tong gloves and bracelets. The toilette altogether 
has an‘extremely elegant appearance. This fash- 
ion will be continued for full dress during the 





summer, and not only in white lace, such as Va- 
lenciennes, but also in embroidered lawn or white 
muslin for completing the corsage and for the 
sleeves. There will also be worn plain draperies, 
either of embroidered or plain white muslin, on 
dresses of foulard or faille in gray, écru, beige, or 
light olive. In such cases the small shawl of 
similar muslin will be the legitimate wrap of the 
toilette. Frequently, besides these draperies on 
the front, there will be added in the back from 
the belt down a large breadth of similar muslin, 
almost reaching to the bottom of the silk skirt, 
and fastened under a large bow at the end. The 
corsage will be of similar silk covered with the 
muslin, 

How shall I explain the toilette of the present 
day? It has a thousand, nay, a hundred thousand 
different features. Here the polonaise buttons 
in a straight line, there diagonally ; here it cross- 
es in a diagonal line, and there, while crossing, it 
forms points on the edge, and consequently curves 
between the points. Then the front of the dress 
is of plain material, and the back is of the same 
kind of material figured, and again the reverse is 
preferred, and it is the front that is made of the 
figured stuff. Sometimes the figured material is 
used for the lower part of the breadths, while 
the upper part is made of the plain fabric. The 
definition of the present fashion is the word dé- 
coupage ; every thing is découpé, that is, slashed, 
cut bias, in scallops, and in small pieces, in such 
a manner as never to be of any use again after 
having served the fashion of to-day. Laces, 
fringes, and ruches of ribbon are all cut up, as 
well as the most beautiful materials of dress. 

The waists are not less singular and varied 
than the dresses and polonaises; they also are 
crossed, buttoned diagonally, open square, heart- 
shape, and round. The most bizarre was one I 
have seen recently, for a spring toilette; it was 
of prune and écru damask, of very pronounced 
cuirass shape, and quite tight-fitting ; on the left 
side of this high waist was a deep revers of the 
same material covered with four rows of small 
prune buttons. This revers crossed the waist di- 
agonally, and was prolonged so as to form on the 
right side of the skirt a very long pleated pocket 
in three tiers, trimmed with écru lace. Similar 
lace trimmed the rest of the toilette. 

The pocket continues to be a necessity of fash- 
ion, and at the same time an ornament of the 
toilette. While the skirts remain narrow and 
tight, outside pockets must continue to be worn. 
For the summer these pockets will be made sepa- 
rate from the dress, of faille covered with mus- 
lin, and trimmed with lace and insertion. The 
faille should match the color of the dress. These 
pockets are suspended at the right side by means 
of ribbons, or cordeliéres to match, and are al- 
ways made in this manner, but the shape and 
trimmings are varied. 

I must not omit to say that the trimmings of 
spring wraps will be flat. The preference will be 
for very narrow woven braids in two colors set on 
in close alternate rows—one row of ivory braid, an- 
other of olive, or prune, or chamois, according to 
the color of the wrapping. These braids, sewed 
on in this manner, resemble a wide ribbon on the 
edge of the wrapping. This kind of trimming 
will also be used for travelling suits and morning 
dresses. On a suit of dark olive the braid should 
be alternately light olive and cream, the latter 
shade terminating on both sides the ribbon form- 
ed of these, combined braids. The last row of 
braid on each side is arranged in small irregular 
loops to avoid straight lines, which do not seem 
picturesque enough to the present taste. 

The bonnets of the present day are fortresses ; 
they rise above the head like mighty towers, and, 
like the coiffures of the days of Marie Antoinette, 
place the face almost in the middle of the entire 
stature of the wearer. The coiffures of hair are 
still so overloaded and complicated to such a de- 
gree that it would be impossible to make them 
of the natural hair. Aigrettes of metal, arrows, 
and daggers are worn with these coiffures when 
the style of dress does not admit of the use of 
feathers and flowers. But flowers are worn al- 
most on every occasion and with simple toilettes ; 
at the belt, in the hair, and every where are placed 
sprays, touffes, or cordons of flowers. 

EMELINE RayMonp. 











A CHARITY CONCERT. 


MS VANCE seated herself in an easy-chair 
by the fireside, extended a symmetrical foot 
incased in a neatly fitting boot to a position whence 
its charms could be duly appreciated by her vis-d- 
vis, Mr. Leslie Stewart, and addressed herself in a 
dulcet tone of voice to the lady beside her : 

“Since you are so kind, dear Mrs. Derwent, as 
to be interested in my favorite scheme of charity, 
you can aid me, perhaps, in choosing a suitable 
name for the unhappy class which one describes 
so easily in French as ‘les pawvres uses 7?” 

“* Are you interested in people who are ashamed 
of themselves ?” inquired Mr. Stewart, raising his 
eyes from the neatly fitting boot submitted to his 
inspection. “For my part, I think the people 
who ought to be ashamed of themselves, and are 
not, are far nicer.” 

“The class is more numerous, certainly,” re- 
plied Mrs. Vance, “and more calculated to enlist 
your sympathy, I know. But these people are 
hot ashamed of themselves—only of their pov- 
erty.” 

“One redeeming feature at least in their char- 

acters. They recognize the absurdity of their 
position, and are heartily ashamed of it. The 
proverb says poverty is not crime, but something 
worse.” 
“What do you think, Matilda, of ‘ Reduced’ or 
‘Indigent Gentlewomen,’ to carry an idea of les 
honteuses ?” asked Mrs. Vance, paying no heed to 
Mr. Stewart’s flippant remarks. 

“That will do, I think. It will look well as 
the heading of a prospectus, or on a ticket for a 





bazar,” said Mr. Stewart; “for I know that it 
must come to that.” 

“ Ah, if you would only be serious for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Stewart,” said Ada Vance, “you might 
be of inestimable service to us.” 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Vance. From this moment 
I reform. Your indigent friends are most inter- 
esting people, I have no doubt—a trifle slow, per- 
haps. Still, in spite of this defect, I am willing 
to aid them, especially if in so doing I serve you.” 
And Mr. Stewart made a playful feint of throwing 
himself at Mrs. Vance’s feet—a gallant gesture 
immediately repressed by a majestic wave of that 
lady’s muff. 

“ And now,” she continued, “let us decide on a 
plan of action. We must give an entertainment 
of some sort that may realize the sum designed 
to replenish the empty coffers of our institution. 
What shall it be? Tableaux ?” 

“Can you conscientiously call them an enter- 
tainment ?” asked Mr. Stewart. 

“Do you prefer, then, a dramatic or musical 
representation ?” 

A manifest gloom deepened on the respective 
countenances of Mrs. Vance’s companions as these 
successive alternatives were presented to- their 
‘minds,.and no reply was vouchsafed to that lady’s 
final proposition. 

“What do you think of a banquet to be given 
at Delmonico’s ?” suggested Mr. Stewart. “ Issue 
tickets and sell them at a fabulous price.” 

“To whom ?” asked Mrs. Derwent, laughing. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Vance, shaking her head 
gravely at the contemplation of such an idea. 
“No; I fear that our only practical course is to 
give a concert. Amateur, if possible. People 
will always contribute a certain sum in the hope 
of seeing their friends make themselves ridicu- 
lous.” 

“A concert let it be, then,” said Mrs. Derwent, 
feebly seconded by Mr. Stewart, who, finding the 
discussion somewhat tiresome, was not sorry to 
see a conclusion in prospect, which, if not in it- 
self eminently satisfactory, offered an opportuni- 
ty for a graceful exit from this deliberative coun- 
cil so adorned by his wit and wisdom. 

Some weeks after this conversation a large as- 
semblage was gathered together in Mrs. Vance’s 
drawing-room to prepare for the coming event 
of the seasoh—the great amateur concert, design- 
ed to serve the double purpose of displaying to 
an admiring throng a certain amount of question- 
able musical talent, arrayed in unexceptionable 
costumes, and receiving in exchange therefor the 
healing balm of dollars and cents, wherewith to 
assuage the sufferings of Mrs. Vance’s “ Indigent 
Gentlewomen.” 

Leaving the hostess to dispense the honors of 
her drawing-room, Mrs. Derwent entered the mu- 
sic-room, whence issued a confused mass of 
sound, faintly suggestive of Rossini’s “Carita 
Chorus.” 

“Is this my dear Mrs. Leclerc ?” asked Matilda 
Derwent, approaching the chosen prima 
who, alone in an obscure corner of the room was 
trying the final shake from the “ Polacca” of Mi- 
gnon, Facile vocalization, combined with an im- 
posing presence and the possession of more dia- 
monds than usually fall to the lot of American 
women, made Mrs. Leclere an eligible figure-head 
for any musical entertainment stigmatized from 
an artistic point of view as fashionable, 

“T fear that our chorus will be very poor,” 
said Mrs. Derwent, in a tone of discouragement. 
“ Piova, who pretends to drill the members, only 
pounds on the piano-forte, and makes false 
chords by way of accompaniment ; and the truth 
is,” continued Matilda, in a subdued whisper, 
“that the soprani and tenors do nothing but flirt 
with each other. I find, as a general thing, that 
contraltos and bassi are inclined to be less frivo- 
lous. Are you not of my opinion, dear Mrs. Le- 
clerc?” The great prima looked up from 
her score of Mignon in genuine amazement that 
any one in her august presence should take in- 
terest in so commonplace a thing as a chorus, and 
replied, in a mildly deprecatory strain, that being 
herself a soprano, she could scarcely venture on 
an opinion. 

“T was only alluding to the unfinished raw ma- 
terial which composes our chorus, not to artists 
like yourself,” said Mrs. Derwent, repressing with 
difficulty an involuntary smile at the prima don- 
na’s injured air, as that lady, taking refuge once 
more in her opera score, left Mrs. Derwent free to 
seek Mrs. Vance and confide her growing doubts 
as to Piova’s efficiency. 

As the ladies discussed this important ques- 
tion, they were joined by Mr. Stewart. 

“Ah, best and bravest of aids-de-camp,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vance, “ how goes the battle now ?” 

“Some of your forces, Mrs. Vance, are sadly in 
want of discipline,” replied Stewart, “and a new 
and unexpected difficulty has just arisen, which 
passes my comprehension. Can you aid me in 
divining why Miss Florence Browne (she spells 
her name with an e, as she has already informed 
me on three separate occasions)—why Miss 
Browne with the e should decline to sing in a 
trio already recruited by Miss Brown without this 
concluding and conelusive vowel ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Vance, not so much 
moved at this extraordinary state of things as her 
aid-de-camp. “It is very simple. She prefers 
not to be confounded with Virginia Brown.” 

“ By far the prettier and more agreeable girl 
of the two!” cried Stewart, indignantly. 

“ Possibly,” replied Mrs. Vance. “But she 
goes in a different set, you see.” 

“ A superior set?” asked Stewart. 

“Superiority is a difficult thing to define in a 
society where uniformity of speech, manners, and 
dress is the rule,” said Mrs. Vance. “We all 
know that the Browns owe their respectable but 
not illustrious origin to a common ancestor, wheze 
success in trade founded the fortune of his de- 
scendants. But the happy inspiration of adding a 
supplementary ¢ to the homely patronymic shows 
a certain superiority in one branch of the family, 





does it not?” she asked, laughing. “If I can 
not aid you, however, in solving your problems, 
tell me, I pray, what I am to do with our direct- 
or and accompanist, Piova. When he found 
that his sworn foe, Lombelli, was to lead the or- 
= he declined to act further in our be- 

a ” 

“Put the other fellow in his place, then; or, 
better yet, drop them both, and say that you have 
decided to have nothing but sacred music. If 
that fails to frighten them away, they are not 
true sons of Italy.” 

“But it might frighten away my audience at 
the same time,” replied Mrs, Vance, “so your 
remedy is worse than the disease. I am to have 
an interview, however, with Lombelli to-morrow, 
and in the mean time will consider your ingenious 
proposition.” 

The following morning, at an hour usually ig- 
nored in the calendar of fashion, Mrs. Vance re- 
ceived the imposing Lombelli. 

The famed maestro, clad from head to foot in 
the severest black, relieved by the smallest pos- 
sible display of white linen, had sought to miti- 
gate the funereal gloom of his appearance by 
donning a pair of lemon-colored gloves, which 
diffused a mild lustre over his swarthy person 
and dark habiliments. With an unctuous voice 
and persuasive manner, he affirmed that no pleas- 
ure in life was comparable to that of performing 
deeds of benevolence, that he only cared for ex- 
istence as a means of conferring happiness on 
his fellow-beings, and that he should esteem it 
the proudest moment in his life could he be per- 
mitted to conduct gratuitously the orchestra on 
the occasion of Mrs. Vance’s charity concert. 

Mrs. Vance threw no obstacles in the path of 
Signor Lombelli’s noble aspirations ; on the con- 
trary, she encouraged his ideas, and = her 
gracious acceptance of his generous offer. 

The harmonious nature of Signor Lombelli’s 
visit, however, underwent a sudden transforma- 
tion at the mere mention of the redoubtable 
Piova. In his anguish at the sound of this 
hated name he clinched his teeth and strove 
convulsively to clutch at his flowing ebon locks ; 
but inability to control the movements of his 
hands, consequent on the restraints of the lemon- 
colored gloves, inte to preserve, for the ad- 
miration of a future musical public, the luxuri- 
ance of the signor’s capillary adornment. He 
explained to Mrs. Vance that his emotions suffo- 
cated him. What he had endured at the hands 
of this base ingrate he could never recount. He, 
a simple child of nature, had reposed blind confi- 
dence in Piova’s worth, only to be grossly betrayed 
by this monster of iniquity. As a musician, Piova 
was an impostor. Of course Mrs. Vance’s chorus 
was a failure—how could it be otherwise? But 
he, Lombelli, could and would come to the res- 
cue. Mrs. Vance had but to express the wish, 
and a young man accomplished in his art, and 
filled with noble and delicate sentiments, would 
take charge of the recalcitrant chorus. Signor 
Lombelli could answer for this prodigy of excel- 
lence in every particular, for he knew him well— 
a final assurance more conspicuous for truth, per- 
haps, than any of the maestro’s preceding state- 
ments, for an accident subsequently revealed the 
fact that the excellent young man was or 
Lombelli’s own brother, and, like himself, addict- 
ed to gratuitous deeds of charity. This pleasant 
trait, shared in common by both brothers of the 
Lombelli family, had a marked influence in de- 
termining Mrs. Vance’s choice of a maestro, and 
before the adroit Lombelli had taken leave, his 
triumph was assured, and the fate of the unhappy 
Piova irrevocably sealed. 

Meanwhile tickets for the coming entertain- 
ment were sold in vast numbers. e treasurer 
for the society of “ Indigent Gentlewomen,” Miss 
Haskell by name, and one of a.large family of 
mature spinsters, was perpetually receiving and 
depositing bank-bills in a huge tin box, whereon 
the significant word “ Savings” was emblazoned 
in formidable letters. Fearing, however, that a 
discrepancy might arise between the statements 
of her ledger and the resources of her tin box, the 
upright Miss Haskell spent the greatest. portion 
of her existence in these days in adding up col- 
umns of figures, in subtracting, dividing, and 
counting over soiled bank-bills. Her faded sis- 
ters declared her to be no longer her former self, 
and that, for their part, they should rejoice when 
the concert was at an end—a sentiment heartily 
indorsed by Mesdames Vance and Derwent and 
all coadjutors of greater and less importance. 

The eventful day came at last, bringing to Mrs. 
Vance a pile of ominous notes, before which her 
stout heart quailed, and she lingered for a mo- 
ment on the brink of perilous probabilities, hesi- 
tating to take the final plunge and acquaint her- 
self with the possible miseries in store for her. 
One of the most unpromising missives in appear- 
ance—a soiled yellow envelope directed in a 
scrawling hand—informed her that the owner of 
the hall selected for the concert, being a sworn 
adherent of a certain piano-forte manufacturer, 
could permit no instrument of another make to 
profane with its unhallowed presence the sanctity 
of his edifice. On the other hand, the great pi- 
anist of the occasion, the renowned Otto, would 
never diminish the effulgence of his reputation 
and endanger its permanence by making use of 
the particular instrument upheld by the proprie- 
tor of the hall with such mistaken zeal. 

The hopeless nature of this final dilemma pros- 
trated Mrs. Vance to such a degree that four or 
five pages of broken English from the pen of 
Signor Piova, stating his many grievances and 
his projects of vengeance against the traitor Lom- 
belli, were passed over with a shrug of weary in- 
difference. 

Later in the day, when taking counsel of Leslie 
Stewart concerning the piano-forte imbroglio, Mrs. 
Vance expressed doubts as to the possibility of 
producing the peerless Otto under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

“Thank Heaven!” devoutly exclaimed Mr. 
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Stewart. “You know what Dr. Johnson replied 
when told that a piano-forte solo which he had 
just endured was extremely difficult—‘ Would to 
God that it had been impossible!’ If you assure 
me, now,” continued Mr. Stewart, “that I am to 
escape two long piano pieces this evening, I go to 
my dinner a younger man by ten years.” 

Mrs. Vance laughed, but was by no means re- 
assured. “ All the world is not like you, dear Mr. 
Stewart. I will not follow your example and add 
‘Thank God.’ ” 

“ Not audibly, perhaps, but mentally.” 

“So much the better.” 

“T go to drink your health in the best of Bur- 
gundy, and you will see me at your concert lead- 
ing applause with vehemence and impartiality. 
An old pair of gloves, prudently preserved for 
the occasion, will make me the most reliable mem- 
ber of the claque.” 

Happily at this moment Mrs. Vance’s drooping 
spirits were revived with the cheering announce- 
ment that a new and wonderful harpist had con- 
sented to replace the great Otto, and it was con- 
fidently believed that before eight o’clock that 
evening no cabal could -be formed against him or 
his harp. Subsequently, at the opening of the 
concert, when the harpist’s brilliant performance 
had successfully mitigated public regret at Herr 
Otto’s non-appearance, one of Mrs. Vance’s dear- 
est friends confided to her neighbor that this dis- 
covery of the harpist was a wonderful stroke of 
genius on the part of Ada Vance. “The harpist 
a novelty! She had known him for years as the 
wretched being who had made life hideous to the 
passengers on the Hudson River boats.” 

However unfavorable the harpist’s antecedents, 
his achievements were received with the same 
manifestations of delight attendant on the efforts 
of all the performers. In fact, the fidelity of Mr. 
Stewart's organized claque was noticed as one of 
the most remarkable features of the concert—es- 
ewe 4 on one occasion where the encomiums 
avishly bestowed on an orchestral performance 
under the leadership of Lombelli were almost si- 
lenced by unexpected and violent expressions of 
dissent. A shower of sticks and stones descend- 
ed on the window-panes like an incipient hail- 
storm, and hoots and yells of a derisive nature 
followed the attack of the invisible foe. Signor 
Lombelli paused in the act of pressing his hand 
to his heart, the ecstatic smile which beamed on 
the public in acknowledgment of their plaudits 
froze to a look of stony horror, and he fled from 
the stage, pale and breathless, with a rapidity un- 
becoming the recent recipient of a triumphant 
ovation. The audience exchanged looks of dis- 
may. The stout hearts of Mr. Stewart and ad- 
herents alone failed them not; but their continued 
and vigorous clapping proving ineffectual in si- 
lencing the noise without, recourse was had to the 
persuasive powers of the policeman on duty, and 
order and harmony were once more restored. 

It was only Lombelli himself and a few of the 
initiated who knew that this contre-temps was the 
diabolical contrivance of the miscreant Piova. 
But the poor maestro did not regain his wonted 
enthusiasm during the evening; and the perform- 
ance. at an end, he was borne to his lodgings in 
a carriage under the protection of two able-bodied 
females of his race—a position which he deemed 
impregnable to an invading force. 

Meanwhile the hostile houses of Brown with 
and Brown without the ¢ metaphorically girded 
themselves for the contest, mutually resolving 
that, among other matters of rivalry, their re- 
spective representatives in the field of song should 
not be outd in appl and floral homage. 
Whereas Miss Virginia Brown received, as a trib- 
ute of admiration, at the close of her cavatina, 
a wonderful combination of aviary and flower 
conservatory on a small scale, so Miss Florence 
Browne, when the enthusiasm consequent on her 
vocal efforts had reached the highest pitch, was* 
offered a globe of wonderful gold-fish, wreathed 
with buds and flowers. 

Profiting by one of these paroxysms of noisy 
demonstration to put in an ill-natured remark 
without fear of detection, Mrs. Vance’s dearest 
friend, glancing disdainfully at the toilettes in 
her immediate vicinity, said to her neighbor that, 
from appearances, she judged herself to be sur- 
rounded by the indigent gentlewomen in whose 
behalf the entertainment was given. 

“Look at the Haskell family, for instance. 
What a relief it would be to see this charming 
band of maidens appropriately clad for once in 
our lives!” 

“One of the young ladies is treasurer of the 
society, I believe,” replied the neighbor, with « 
significant shrug. “ And who knows?” 

The following day, although bringing to Mrs. 
Vance and Mrs. Derwent an ease and repose sad- 
ly needed after their recent exertions, found poor 
Miss Haskell still struggling with abstruse cal- 
culations and financial problems of deep import. 
She exclaimed at last, in joyful accents, 

“Our receipts are very large, and our expenses 
small ?” 

“Enough to maintain one reduced gentlewom- 
an for a week, perhaps?” asked the younger Miss 
Haskell. “As a class, you know, they are very 
extravagant, and the more destitute, the more ex- 
acting.” 

“That is true,” said her sister, with a sigh. 
“But pray ring the bell and summon a cab, that 
I may go at once to Mrs. Vance’s and give an ac- 
count of my stewardship.” 

The cab announced, Miss Haskell descended, 
box in hand, and placing her precious burden on 
the seat, was about to follow it, when suddenly 
recollecting the all-important ledger—indispensa- 
ble accompaniment of her task—with all possible 
alacrity she flew in search of it. 

Meanwhile the cabman on his box slept the 
sleep of the just. Not so, however, with a hun- 

-eyed boy, who, from a street corner, had be- 
held with palpitating heart Miss Haskell and the 
mysterious-green casket on their way to the cab. 
He glanced up and down the street—not a human 








being visible: a dull wintry afternoon, and a 
quarter of the town long since deserted by fash- 
ion or life of any sort, and the coachman snoring 
at his post. With a surety of instinct and ra- 
pidity of execution which marked him as an old 
offender, the youth thrust his hand through the 
cab window, drew out the coveted treasure, and 
fled with it swiftly and noiselessly to some known 
haven of refuge. 

To return to the bereft Miss Haskell: words are 
inadequate to express her condition of anguish. 
Swoons and hysterics followed in quick succes- 
sion, until at last, despairing of the efficacy of sal 
volatile, spirits of camphor, and the like restora- 
tives, the attendant Abigail, more conspicuous for 
Hibernian zeal than medical lore, proposed to ad- 
minister a large and fatal dose of the newest dis- 
covery in pain-killers. This suggestion had the 
desired effect of bringing Miss Haskell to her 
senses, and the Abigail in question was ordered 
with some asperity to go in quest of a police- 
man. 

Mrs. Vance and Mrs. Derwent arrived simul- 
taneously on the field of disaster with one of the 
most eminent members of New York’s constabu- 
lary force, but the united investigations of these 
great minds failed to produce other than nega- 
tive results. The money was gone, and no one 
could be held accountable. 

Some time after the tragic dénouement of the 
“charity concert,” Leslie Stewart, meeting Mrs. 
Vance at a crowded entertainment, whispered 
gently in her ear,“ Now that the thing is past 
and forgotten, tell me, as an old and trusted 
friend, what really became of all that money ?” 





M’LISS. 
See illustration on page 173. 

HERE are gypsies of all nations and climes, 

aside from the Zincali of mysterious origin, 
wild, untamable spirits, whose proneness to a va- 
grant life no civilization can subdue, and who 
defy all restraints of decorum and conventional- 
ity. It is a type of this sort that the artist has 
sought to portray in selecting Bret Harte’s hero- 
ine of Smith’s Pocket, the gypsy of a mining 
camp, M’liss, otherwise Melissa Smith, for illus- 
tration. In this task he has been eminently suc- 
cessful; for the barefooted girl, with unkempt 
hair and disordered dress, sitting in a careless 
attitude, with her hands clasped, and her dark 
eyes gleaming with dangerous fire, is the very 
personification of a nomadic creature, whom it 
would be as hard to lasso and tame as the wild 
horses of her native prairies. But even the wild 
horses can be subdued by loving-kindness, just 
as this pretty rebel, after breaking through all 
the bonds with which it was sought to curb her, 
and astonishing her little world by her impish 
tricks, was finally made captive by the wise ex- 
ample and gentle affection of her teacher. There 
is a lesson in this which those would do well to 
heed who are called to the control of these un- 
governable spirits, that can only be disciplined 
by affection. Love them, and the battle is half 
won; make them love you, and the end is se- 
cured ; there will be no more need of the com- 
pulsory measures which some always require who 
are less restive in the beginning; and these ex- 
ceptional natures, thus held in curb by the power 
of affection, will be as far superior to their tamer 
companions as the mettled Arabian is to the pa- 
tient dray-horse. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FLORA. 


Ox that same morning Bradley House lay full 
in the midsummer sunshine, while its master sat 
out on the lawn under the shadow of a spreading 
walnut-tree. 

The house was to the full as untidy and dilap- 
idated-looking as of old. There had been no mon- 
ey spent upon house painters and decorators since 
the days when little Georgie was the ruling spirit 
in it and the Squire kept the hounds. 

What the old man called a “lick of paint” had 
indeed been patched on here and there, just to 
keep body and soul together, as it were, in the 
rambling old house ; but there had been no thor- 
ough overhauling and doing up of the doors and 
windows, no repapering of the rooms, no resusci- 
tation of the cracked yellow plaster and stucco, 
such as undoubtedly the whole place required in 
every part. 

Neither was the garden any better kept and 
tended than of yore. The evergreens had grown 
up long and straggly, and for want of being regu- 
larly clipped, had become weedy and thin-looking 
near their roots; the borders were a tangled mix- 
ture of flowers and weeds, with, if any thing, a 
predominance of the latter; while the lawn was 
badly mown and scratched up by the swarm of 
chickens and dogs which strayed all day long un- 
reproved over it. : 

They none of them cared for these things at 
Bradley. Mrs. Travers, indeed, sometimes fret- 
ted unavailingly over the untidiness and disorder 
of her surroundings, and pleaded for another gar- 
dener, and suggested the ejection of the live stock 
from before the drawing-room windows ; but the 
Squire would only grumble, savagely, “ Another 
gardener ! pray where’s the money to come from, 
ma’ant?” while Flora regarded the notion of ex- 
iling the dogs from any portion of the domain 
with such indignant horror that Mrs. Travers, be- 
ing quite in the minority, had to smother her re- 
monstrances into an aggrieved and snubbed si- 
lence. 

Squire Travers sits in a low chair under the 
walnut-tree, dressed in a sort of East Indian plant- 





er’s costume of nankeen-colored cotton, with a 
straw hat on the ground behind him, his specta- 
cles on his nose, and The Field on his knees. 

Flat on her back on the grass in front of him 
lies his daughter Flora—her arms stretched up 
behind her blonde shiny head, and her gray eyes 
looking sleepily up at her father from benea 
their long dark lashes. Her lithe young figure, 
in its close-fit pink cotton dress, gathered in 
by a simple lea belt at her slender waist, is 
shown off to full advantage by the abandon and 
ease of her attitude. Two fox-terriers and a col- 
lie puppy at its most riotous age are tumbling and 
chasing each other with boisterous mirth round 
and round her recumbent form, without in any 
way disturbing her tranquillity; and a whole 
brood of soft white fluffy chickens, with their 
solemnly clucking mother at their head, are peck- 
ing their way over the grass not a couple of yards 
from her head. 

Flora has been dozing, but she is wide awake 
now, and she is wondering when on earth her fa- 
ther will have finished that article on salmon cul- 
ture in The Field. 

“He can’t find it so very absorbing,” she said 
to herself ; “ why doesn’t he talk to me instead ?” 
for Miss Flora was a chatter-box, and found en- 
forced silence very hard to bear. 

“ Papa!” she said at last, seeing that the salm- 
on culture had been gone through, and a page 
on cricket-matches just turned to. 

“Yes, my love?” 

“Papa, that’s the third small red spider I’ve 
watched come down straight on the top of your 
dear old bald head.” 

“Bless my soul! you don’t say so, Flora?” 
said the Squire, nervously, putting up his hand 
to rub his head, and dropping The Field as he 
did so. 

Flora laughed. “All rubbish, papa; I only 
wanted you to stop reading. I’m not going to 
let you have The Field again ;” and she took pos- 
session of the fallen paper, and placed it safely 
out of his reach under her own head. 

“ Now talk to me, papa.” 

“Talk! bless the child! what is there to talk 
of out of the hunting season ?” 

“Why, there’s Vesper’s new litter, and Jock’s 
distemper, and whether my mare is to be turned 
out to grass, and—good gracious, papa!” with a 
little scornful impatience, ‘“‘can you talk of noth- 
ing else but the dogs and horses ?” 

The Squire rubbed his chin thoughtfully—what 
did the child want to talk about? he wondered. 
Georgie had fever wished for any more exalted 
topic of conversation. 

“T thought you were so fond of the horses 
and dogs,” he said, reproachfully, looking at his 
daughter. 

“So I am, the darlings ; I love them !” said Flo- 
ra, catching at one of the fox-terriers as he bound- 
ed over her, and kissing his brown head rapt- 
urously ere she released his struggling, kicking 
bod 


y. 

“So I am, of course ; but they are dull to talk 
about. Do you know of what I have been think- 
ing for the last quarter of an hour?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well, look up into the tree above you,” she 
said, casting up her clear gray eyes as she spoke; 
“look right up into it. Do you see how the 
branches all bend out from the trunk in regular 
curves, and how all the leaves lie one over an- 
other in a sort of vaulted roof ?—and listen, papa, 
to the sort of murmur the voices of the birds 
make high up above there. Do you remember 
when we went into Wells Cathedral once, when 
the choristers were practicing somewhere out of 
sight, and we stared up at the roof till the sound 
seemed to come from there like angels’ voices— 
don’t you remember how lovely it was? Now 
doesn’t looking up into the walnut-tree remind 
you of the roof of Wells Cathedral, papa ?” 

Mr. Travers had done as he was told, and lean- 
ed his neck back till it ached, to look up straight 
above his head. He listened attentively to all 
his daughter said, and then looked down again 
at her with a puzzled, bewildered face. What 
could he make of a girl who said a tree was 
like a cathedral ? 

“Upon my soul, Flora, I suppose I am very 
stupid,” he said, almost humbly; “but I don’t 
= a green tree can be like Wells Cathe- 
dral.” 

“Don’t you, papa? Oh, I see it so plainly,” she 
answered, with her eyes still above his head, con- 
tinuing the drift of her own fanciful imaginations. 
“T can see all the frettings and carvings of the 
groined roof, and the capitals of the columns with 
leaves and berries and arabesques, and there is 
one little grinning demon’s head ; yes, and there 
is another, and another too—those are the boss- 
es—and then a whole legion of little saints and 
fiends mixed up together under that arch—ah ! 
cruel little puff of wind! it has blown them all 
away.” 

The Squire had looked up again, half fancying 
the things must be there, since Flora saw them, 
and angry at his own stupidity for not doing so 
too, and then he looked down again at her in per- 
plexity. 

“What queer things the child has got in her 
head!” he said, half to himself. “Is it from 
Wattie, I wonder, that you’ve got all these crazy 
notions, Miss Flora ?” 

A faint flush swept over the girl’s face as her 
a and she half raised herself from the 

und. 

“Never mind all the nonsense I talk, papa. 
I like saying aloud all the odd things that come 
into my head—perhaps I ought not to expect you 
to understand. But hush! is not that the sound 
of carriage wheels coming up the drive? Yes, it 
is a carriage ; fancy visitors at this hour in the 
morning. Why, papa!” springing up gladly, “ it 
is the Sotherne carriage, and there is Juliet inside 
it,” and she ran eagerly forward ; while the Squire, 
stooping to pick up his Field and his straw hat, 
followed her more leisurely. 





“There must be something wrong in the head 
of a child that sees cathedrals up in the trees,” 
he said to himself again, with a puzzled pucker 
on his old forehead. 

“ Any thing wrong with Cis? is my dear boy 
ill?” cried Mrs. Travers, coming anxiously out of 
the front-door to meet her daughter-in-law. 

Mothers-in-law have a way of thinking that noth- 
ing else on earth can occupy the time or thoughts 
of their sons’ wives excepting only those sons, 
who to the mother are such demi-gods, and to 
the wife often such very commonplace and faulty 
personages. 

“ Nothing is wrong with Cis that I know of,” 
answered Juliet, smiling, as she alighted from the 
carriage ; “he was quite well this morning ;” and 
a little pang went through her heart at the thought 
that no one asked or cared whether any thing was 
wrong with her—a pang which, an instant after, 
she accused herself of foolishness for feeling. 
“ How are you, dear Mr. Travers? Can you spare 
me Flora? I have come to carry her off. Flora, 
do you think you can pack up your things and 
be ready to go back with me in a couple of hours ? 
Never mind if your wardrobe is not quite what 
it should be; we are not going to a desert. There 
are plenty of shops in London, you know.” 

“ Oh, Juliet! do you really mean it ?” exclaimed 
the girl, clapping her hands in delight, while vis- 
ions of London, of balls and theatres and flower 
shows, dreamt of often but never experienced, 
flashed through her mind and flushed her fair 
young face with a bright rose tint. 

“Flora is too young to go out in London,” said 
her mother; “a child not seventeen yet.” 

“Indeed, mamma, I am !” interrupted the girl, 
eagerly; “I was seventeen last Monday—don’t 
you remember? Oh! do let me go!” 

“T think she had much better stay at home. 
I have no opinion of turning girls’ heads with van- 
ity and frivolity before they are out of the school- 
room,” said the mother, severely. 

But the father was thinking of the cathedral 
up in the walnut-tree. High time something 
should be done to drive such fanciful notions out 
of the child’s mind! 

“Let her go, let her go,” he said. ‘ What’s 
life to a girl out of the hunting season, with no 
one but a couple of old folks to talk to? She only 
gets a pack of nonsense and poetry into her 
head. You may go with your sister-in-law, my 
dear. Go and pack up your frocks; and, Juliet, 
come in and have some lunch.” 

Mrs. Travers sighed resignedly, as Flora exe- 
cuted a pirouette of delight, and fled in-doors with 
her face all aglow with pleasure to pack up “her 
frocks.” 

So Juliet carried off her young sister-in-law to 
Grosvenor Street. Was it, perhaps, that she need- 
ed that pure young presence to defend her against 
herself ?—that she dreaded to return alone to all 
the storms and temptations of her life ?—that 
she required a companion, some one to be with her 
and stand by her daily—a some one who should 
be quite a different sort of person from Rosa 
Dalmaine ? 

Possibly, for with the events of the last two 
days there had grown up a great terror in Juliet 
Travers’s heart, a mortal fear, a terrible dread of 
herself. While she had believed that she was 
unloved and forgotten, she had been indeed mis- 
erable, but she had been safe; but with the knowl- 
edge which the discovery of that old letter had 
brought her, that she was not unloved, not scorn- 
ed, not forgotten, every safeguard of pride and 
duty behind which she had formerly intrenched 
herself seemed to be crumbling away. 

By the very joy that the knowledge of Hugh 
Fleming's love gave her, she realized the great- 
ness of her danger. And now her secret was no 
longer her own—to her very face her enemy, the 
woman whose selfish cruelty had already ruined 
her life, had accused her of loving a man not her 
husband, and had worded her accusation in coarse, 
uncompromising words, that had possibly scared 
and terrified her more than all her own most heart- 
searching thoughts. As this woman had wreck- 
ed her past, might she not also equally wreck her 
future ? 

With a shudder of terror she turned eagerly 
from her own thoughts, with a certain sense of 
security, to the girl who sat beside her in the rail- 
way carriage, and who was chattering gayly of 
the unknown pleasures and delights which Lon- 
don can contain for sorrowless seventeen. 

Flora was in fairy-land. The fields and woods 
and villages, as they flew by in the deepening 
summer twilight, seemed to her a flower-bordered 
pathway that was to lead her to the summit of 
all her dreams, 

She had never been to London before, except- 
ing for an occasional day’s shopping, usually in- 
cluding a visit to the dentist, of which she had 
any thing but pleasant reminiscences, and she 
had never been to a ball in her life. Flora was 
neither worldly nor frivolous, but she had that 
craving for enjoyment and pleasure which all 
young girls naturally possess, and which is so oft- 
en unwisely checked and smothered away as a sin 
by mothers who believe themselves to be honest- 
ly doing their duty, but who seem to have entire- 
ly forgotten their own young days. 

Why, in the name of all that is innocent and 
good, should not girls enjoy to the utmost their 
first heyday of youth, when they are heart-whole 
and frolicsome as the young lambs in the cowslip- 
covered fields! God knows that heart-burnings 
and disappointments and weariness of mind come 
soon enough to most women ! 

And beyond and above this natural pleasure 
and excitement in the change that had come into 
her life, there was hidden away somewhere in the 
depths of Flora’s heart a certain joyous delight 
in the thought of something very specially happy, 
which might in all probability come across her 
path in London. 

Now this something had a tangible name—and 
the name of it was Walter Ellison. ‘ 

Flora Travers was not at all “in love” with 


















































our old friend Wattie; at least, if you had ac- 
cused her of such a thing, she would have laughed 
at you. Wattie was to her as an elder brother, a 
home authority, a somebody to be at times teased 
and lorded over, and at other times admiringly 
listened to and meekly obeyed. She had had very 
little sisterly intercourse with her own broth- 
er—indeed, she knew very little of him at all; 
and the little she did know was so uncongenial 
to her own nature that she could hardly be said 
to be fond of him. 

But in Wattie, Flora had realized, as she 
thought, all her notions of fraternal affection, and 
perhaps a something more besides of which she 
was hardly aware. 

When he came down to Bradley from Saturday 
to Monday, an event which had happened less 
often now than in the first years after poor 
Georgie’s death, Flora ran gladly-to meet him at 
the front-door, whigh in opening to admit his 
handsome figure seemed to her/to let in a flood 
of life and sunshine along with it. 

When he talked to her'she listened'to him pa- 
tiently, when he lent her books she devoured them 
eagerly; but when, as frequently happened, he 
gave her gentle fraternal scoldings and wise little 
bits of advice, she laughed at him scornfully, and 
told him to mind his own business, and then, aft- 
er he was gone, repented in tears, and strove to do 
all he wished. 

And Wattie loved the girl with all his heart 
and soul—not as he had loved Georgie, with the 
fervor and passion of a boy’s first love, but so- 
berly and gravely, and none the less deeply that 
he had hitherto suppressed every outward demon- 
stration of it. 

This transferring of his heart from his dead 
first love to her young sister was not done all in 
a minute. 

Wattie had been attracted to her first because 
of the reflected light of his affection to Georgie, 
because she was so heart-broken at her death, 
and perhaps still more because of her great per- 
sonal likeness to her sister. But by degrees, as 
time went on, he grew to love her for herself 
alone, and to love her with a totally different and 
distinct love from that he had felt for Georgie. 

Not for her sweetness or gentleness of unself- 
ishness could any one love Flora Travers. None 
of these things had she in common with Georgie ; 
their love of riding and of all healthy out-door oc- 
cupations, and their fair shining hair alone, had 
made the sisters alike. 

Flora was willful and self-indulgent and spoiled, 
as only the younger child of a doting old father 
can be. She asserted her own opinions, spoke 
out her own views, contradicted her elders, and 
laughed at them to their faces, with a boldness 
which horrified Wattie, while at the same time it 
attracted him strangely. 

She was so saucy, and so conscious of her own 
power, and so pretty with it all, that it would 
have required a stronger-minded man than Wat- 
tie to have resisted her. And then Flora had a 
serious side to her volatile nature, a vivid imagi- 
nation, a refined mind, and the warmest heart in 
the world. 

Walter Ellison was no longer the impetuous 
lover who had wooed poor Georgie five years ago. 
He knew very well that the Squire would as joy- 
fully give him his younger daughter as he had 
jealously withheld the elder from him in days 
gone by. But Wattie did not mean to take ad- 
vantage of that knowledge. The child should 
not be taken unawares ; she should have time to 
look about her, and see other men, and learn her 
own heart thoroughly before he asked her for it. 
Meanwhile Wattie stuck to the Bar and worked 
in earnest. He had long ago given up the idea 
of rising to fame and fortune by the pursuit of 
the Fine Arts, and opportunity having on one oc- 
easion given him a brief with which he had made 
a slight success, he buckled down bravely to court 
the legal Muse, and by this time was earning a 
small but steadily increasing income by his un- 


, tiring energy and perseverance. 


He did not go down very often to Bradley now. 
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“FLAT ON HER BACK ON THE GRASS IN FRONT OF HIM LIES HIS DAUGHTER FLORA.” 
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BALL TOILETTE. 


He fancied that the Squire’s hints and nods and 
winks had made Flora slightly conscious and con- 
fused in his presence, and he did not want her to 
be driven into considering him as a lover, or even 
as an admirer, by the well-meant insinuations of 
any body. 

If she loved him, she must do so of her own 
accord, he said to himself, or else not at all. 

And yet, all the time he plodded away at his 
daily work, he was constantly thinking that he 


| was working and toiling for her. Indireetly, for 


her—yes, if she would have him ; but if not, the’ 
for himself. * 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) : 





BALL TOILETTE. 


HIS beautiful ball dress is of mésange (or 

titmouse) blue faille, trimmed with white gui- 
pure and white silk fringe. Its novel feature is 
the Isabeau corsage—a pointed cuirass with low 
square neck, and without sleeves. These sleeve- 
less waists have merely a shoulder-strap of lace to 
sustain the corsage, are. cut square, and have a 
pique (or pike) of flowers in the right-hand cor- 
ner of the square. The flowers in this dress are 
asters of various colors. The demi-trained skirt 
has a fan train made of organ-pipe pleats, and js 


| trimmed with knife-pleatings of silk. A balayeuse, 





or sweeper, of white pleated muslin and Jace lines 
the train. The over-skirt has two points. that 
cross each other, and is draped on the sides with 
“floods” of loops of ribbon. The border is of 
white insertion lace and fringe. The asters are ar- 
ranged in a chatelaine that crosses the front from 
the left side to the right. The simple coiffure 
has a pique of asters for ornament. The necklace 
and bracelets are of Etruscan gold. Long white 
kid a White painted kid fan, with amber 
sticks. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Satie. —The Agnes Sorel Basque Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., is the model for you. 
Use the black velvet sleeves, and put bias velvet bands 
on where the brocade bands are used in the iliustra- 
tion, 

A Svunsoriner.—Bric-d-brac means smal! ornaments 
distributed about the room, such as vases, plaques, 
lacquered pieces, aud objects of virtu generally. 

F. J. R.—We can not tell you where to purchase the 
article in question. The illustration, which is an im- 
ported one, is designed to furnish suggestions buth to 
manufacturers and to ingenious readers. 

Mas. D.—Make a jacket with a vest or a shirt waist, 
and a kilt skirt.—We*can not vouch for advertise- 
ments, or give you any information concerning them. 

Pues.—Any attempt to finish Edwin Drood must have 
been mere guess-work, as no notes of any importance 
concerning it were found among the author's papers. 
The Household Edition of Dickens's Works, published 
by Harper & Brothers, contains all of the novel that 
there is extant. 

Ax Orv Marm.—Get galloon to trim your poplin. 
Make a polonaise of your black cashmere, leaving out 
the darts, and wearing a belt. Then have a fichu cape 
of the same to conceal the defective figure. Read New 
York Fashions in the present number of the Bazar for 
hints about trimming. Fringes and lace are most used 
for cashmere, 

Burrato.—Scalpettes cost about $10. Net gloves 
like those you describe can be ordered from any of the 
large furnishing stores quoted in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Mortugr.—We will send you, on receipt of 25 cents, a 
set of cut paper patterns for a baby’s first short clothes, 
For 10 cents additional you can order the Bazar in 
which they are described at length, with hints about 
materials and trimmings. 

C. A. G.—The basque need not be altered except to 
change the trimming, as guipure lace is little worn 
now. Use the two new yards to make apron fronts, 
and with that you have add side gores for a deeper 
over-skirt. 

Mrs. M. R. A.—A summer silk will be appropriate 
for you now. Brocades are more fashionable than 
checks, Have your little daughter's hair cut short, to 
make it of more even growth. 

Kanawna.—Princesse dresses are worn on the street 
at present, under large cloaks that almost conceal 
them. It is said they will be worn with smaller wraps 
in the spring. 

Maus. G. C. H.—Get checked gray or brown cloth, 
and make with jacket, vest, and knee pantaloons. 
Black and white pin-head checked wool would make a 
nice polonaise with your black skirt. 

Constant Reaper. —Your brown sash will only look 
well with brown or with white dresses. 

0. C.—Why not leave your lace curtains in your par- 
lor, and make unbleached muslin ones for your cham- 
ber? You do not need lambrequins for summer. 

J. A. P.—The Princesse Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in the present number of the Bazar is appropriate for 
you. So also are basques, provided the over-skirts 
are not too elaborate. Gray and purple are not so 
much worn for second mourning or when leaving off 
mourning as are white and black mixed goods. 

Mus. M. 8. C.—Make your eldest girl’s spring calicoes 
with the Princesse Polonaise illustrated in the present 
number of the Bazar. For younger girls you should 
have the princesse dresses that all small girls now wear. 
We can send you a Girl's Wardrobe containing this 
pattern with others. These princesse dresses are very 
much like Gabrielles opened in front. For your child 
of two years make yoke slips. 

C. C. §, B.—There is no record of any letter received 
from you at this office as far back as November. Ad- 
dress your letters as you did this last. Make your 
grenadine by the description of black silk dress in 
New York Fashions in this number of the Bazar. 
Read about spring wraps in the same article. Put 
deep knife-pleating in the back of your sacque to 
lengthen it to the length of the front. 

Suusorisen, Newanu.—Cut the middle seams of the 
back of your polonaise in Marguerite style by pattern 
of Princease Polonaise illustrated in the present num- 
ber of the Bazar. Make the brown dress like the habit 
basque dresses described in this number of the Bazar 
in the New York Fashions. Use galloon and fringe for 
trimming. For your black alpaca have a princesse 
polonaise. You will find many hints in the present 
number of the Bazar that will be useful to you. 





THE PRODIGAL. 


Ivuerrrors of vast wealth are proverbially 
spendthrifts. The golden ore is dug from the 
mine, refined, and coined by the labor of other 
hands and the sweat of other brows. Like chil- 
dren playing with an expensive toy, they can 
form no just estimate of its value. When the 
donor weighed it, he cast into the balance so 
many days of unremitting and fatiguing toil, so 
many anxious and sleepless nights, so much self- 
denial, and so much care. But the inheritor into 
his balance throws only — pleasure. The one 
values it by what it cost him; the other, for 
what it will purchase. Like the prodigal in the 
Scripture parable, he thoughtlessly expends it to 
gratify the es and cravings of his nature. 

hen comes the last scene—the misery, the re- 

morse, and the long and wearisome journey back 

to to the home of industry. But there are 
other prodigals. On her favorites our bounteous 
parent, Nature, has lavished her richest-treasure 
—heaith. But the prodigal values it lightly, for 
it cost him naught, and recklessly squanders it in 
riotous living. Present pleasure obscures future 
want. Soon the curtain rises on the last scene. 
We see him helpless, improverished—the rich 
treasures ef body and mind all lost—in misery 
and despair. Remorseful Conscience holds up 
to-him the mirror of memory. In his own reck- 
less folly he perceives the cause of his present 
He resolves to return. The journey is 

ong and tedious, but if he perseveringly follows 
the right road he will at length see the haven of 
his hopes in the distance, and Nature, seeing her 
invalid child afar off, will come out to meet him, 
and receive him back with love and blessing. To 
find the right road homeward, the suffering prod- 
should read “The People’s Common-Sense 
edical Adviser.” Therein it is completely 
mapped out, its landmarks all indicated, and its 
mile-stones all numbered. Read it. Price $1 50 


(postage Address the author and pub- 
lisher, os a M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com.] 


Asruma.— Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Pre- 
pared from a German recipe obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated 
this disorder in his case when all other appli- 
ances of medical skill had been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of a purely 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. 
It contains no poisonous or i properties 
whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety. Josern Burwert & Co., ufacturers 
and Proprietors, Boston.—[ Com} 





Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of gba residents in 
our variable climate are subject, romptly 


be made to yield to Dr. Se ws 3 onic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com.] 














Coryine Wurr..—By the means of the newly it- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ayplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for eutfing pe atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMBTIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so — to the 
sonal a a fine of 
teeth, and to n ect thelr care is 
unexcusable, 4 0 seep them 4 

m scurf, and spotless as pear 
cleanse them daily with 








It is a wholesome Botanical preveretion ae and ons re- 
freshing effect upon the mout’ Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of Sebasn ied and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every Geacriptien? oa ladies and rine. House- 
hold articles, bought with discretion, taste, 
and jatgment. ‘or ey bay address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


BEWARE OF 


WATERED LARD. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & (0.’S 


OHLOAGO 


W : 
\N KETTLE-RENDERED LARD 


18 GUARANTEED 
PURE and FREE from WATER. 
For sale by all Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers in America. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
Just ralae’ a Ped Babe pave, Three of Heniton and Point 
Lace 














Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 








Of every description for Ladies prom — executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East t., New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &e. 


MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. Y., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 


Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $5. it work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 








F ¢ Strong Owe safely 


ister $2 Bond 
fine ‘ ra tomas, Pa Yr 
SHOPPING MADE EASY. 





ples of material forwarded upon receipt of % cents. 
Send for a circular giving full information. Address 
CLARENCE HOWARD & CO., 59 West 9th St., N.Y. 


Ws: Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
50 cents fer Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





95 © Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
ts., postpaid. 


L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Fall Extension Edges. 





Se 


For Style, Fit, ond anneal are rey All 

goods made from the choicest oclection of the best ma- 

— and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
antry. Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 





g ESTABLISHED 1791, 
Plants, Trees, cae 


RING & MURRAY, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
it and profitable 





ment. 


MENON & GItAN iss. 
Sole ew Haven, Conn. 

















st PUBLISH: 


30 WOODWARD’S 


Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets. 


8, fifty cents each, pos' wna” 
Bape ue eleew books on A 


Architecture and Agriculture, 
Geo, E Woodward, 
13 CRaaabes pe eee 










PARASOLS. 


HE a a and sombre Sun Umbrellas and ine ¥ 
eae jes, superseded by TASTY and DAIN' 

, in all the Fashionable Shades of Color to 
match a Dresses. Every thing NEW and in accord- 
eg nl yoy FASHIONS. Graceful in shape. 
charming in style, and coquettish in size, they crown 
with a fitting coronet, the lovliest toilet. At Whole- 
sale only by the Sole Manufacturers, DAWES & 
FANNING, 98 and 100 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 


Baby Carriage. 


THE NOVELTY. 


Room and Protection. 
Send for Circular, to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 


820 BBOADWAY, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran; as to be easil 
understood by those not accusto! to making = 
own a Every pattern we issue will be cut An 
Mr. heowitz, a ahemen who stands at the h 
of his profession, and who is moquarioneny me Ya 
dressmaker in the United States. What 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the Sighent ia 
thority on all _— patainies oa ae 
postage stamp for Bazar logue. represents 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirta, 
&c., that have ever ee in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL 


543 Broadway, New Yen. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in i Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


WE OFFER TO WHOLE- 
SALE and ime heen a 
full_ collection HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS. in- 
) cluding Rhododendrons, Aza- 

>, leas, , Magnolias, Ever- 
| frecne, &c.; also, Camellias, 

nese Azaleas, and other 
Green-house Plants. 
Catalogues sent to any ad- 
dress, and visits to the Nurs- 
eries at Kissena solicited. 
8. B, PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, L. L 


HE AD ACH Sick and Nervous Headache is 

+ immediately cured by Grave's 
compound Guarana Powders. 50c. by mail. Circulars 
fre. GRAVES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 

































CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.'s CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed, 





some assortment of Bow Tn at all pire. 
“The new + fh med ead FRONT, for 
young and Se “ une . 
every on al 
per fnch én imitation lace. 


Lz 

AT a Speciale Lower 
than any other house in the coun z . 

Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
— manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
hae pee for the complexion, a re a 
rilliant by the 


aa prominent ph AP a apie analyzed by the 
best ——- in this country, and proved 
beneficial 


to the skin. ¥* ied atthe storey if desired 
of charge. oe Nes. 


ble VEL=- 


VETINE an elegant indispensable 
benefic 


toilet pec, marvelous for its 
qualities to infants alike. $1 00 
54 West per box. 


F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
14thSt. | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
N without injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce 
car | bottle, $1.50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Sixth J. B. Fonrann'’s wonderful Pp 
DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
Avenue, | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 
NEW | Ssaw’s odorless 
PERSIAN KHENNA 
RADE-MaRK 
will change gray hair instantaneously to its 
Only | natural color without the use of Lead, Lac 
| Sulphur, rR. Nitrate of bE or any other 
wn 
| or black. fon en moe be by the most prom- 
inent hysicians and chemists for its bore quali- 
ties. Testimonials at the store. $1 and $1 r box. 
2 Goods sent to all wa | of the oun a en pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 














ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION ee iw a oo 
yikes easel dn 
ck’s Floral Gu 2 ros Bole 
Vick’s Flower and ‘Vv guar 33 ; Garden, 
50 cents ; with elegant cloth covers, ines 
All my pul 
Address 


momen NT Ss Sg ar me 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Operative Surgery 
Surgical Pathology. 





J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 
FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE NEW YORK MED- 
1@AL COLLEGE, SURGEON-IN-CHIEF TO THE STATE 
HOSPITAL, 1850-71, ETC., ETO. 





Tus work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued quarterly. Each Namber, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 
Letter-press, printed on the best paper, with Ilustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature, and will be com- 
plete in the topics it embraces. 


Parts I. and IT. (double number) now ready, 
price $1 00. 
Panne 5. ent Address on the Study 
is Arabum of the Lower 


fae Succeafuly ‘Treated by ture =| - 
_ jasis 


mon Trunk of the Femoral = Baeeen to 

Seco ration of 
the Th ‘ounds of 
the Plantar and of the Posterior and Ap- 


terior Tibial Aradek o& with Cases. 

Dr. Carnochan’s name is associated honorably with 
those of a generation of surgeons that has well nigh 
passed away, and is as distinctly identified as a leading 
one in the great feature that is most entitled to intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in surgery. It is a distinction of 
American surgery that it is inventive above surgery 
in all other countries ; that it possesses in a peculiar 
degree the best distinctive feature of surgical art; and 
the body of evidence presented in the history of cases 
included in the plan of Dr. Carnochan’s volume will 
establish his right to an honorable distinction for this 
particular in the number of the great surgeons this 
country has produced.—N. ¥. Herald. 


Ten Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the first of a series. 
Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part ; 
Parts 1. and II., together, $1 00, 
tar Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


ROSES #isreciatry 


choice, all labeled, ea. safely by mail. 5 for $ 
pF hav 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 Sete. i 100. 


additional on the — ts a 
Premium ee ae OUR NEW GUIDE 


and — ry yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Co rgest Rose 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Ce Co., Pa. 


TREES, PaoeNix? brodmingion Nurery, I 


QS pias SMUT ED Naseau, Hence Co’, WO, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VW 





Choice Novelties Now Open 


IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Spring Dress Goods, 


DRAP DE MEDINA, GAZE DE MECCA, MATE. 
LASSE AND KNICKERBOCKER VIGOGNES IN 
PLAIN AND FANCY COLORS. HONEYCOMB AND 
BASKET CLOTHS, GAZELINE BAREGE, ZEPH- 
YRS, FRENCH CAMBRICS, PLAIN COLORED AND 
FANCY PERCALES, OXFORD AND CHEVIOT 
SHIRTINGS, &c. . 


Arnold, Constable, & i, = 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
Hotels, Steamboats, & Churches 


SUPPLIED WITH 


CARPETS, 


Upholstery Goods, and Linens, 
* at Wholesale Prices. 


Our facilities for executing this class of work are 
unsurpassed, and the most experienced workmen have 
been specially employed for this branch of business. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guaven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

fol. IX, 
ans LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Siosed Night-gown, —— Chemise, 














pod 


Drawers (for girl from 5 to < 

pidnsd bh ebOvecwoceebvnsédvaeceees os No. 4 

BLOUSE. BASQUE Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
PUR Ginn cnc ccscceds vec. cosas “ 10 

CONTINENTAL BAS UE, Long, Round Over- 
ekirt, and Walkin Skirt. ps 00esegenes sa 

F E SAC UE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
Cn eee “ 14 


BA BO! SE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ‘ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
IIEIND 6.5.5 id's 0 dgadeseblest osc00cbs oe “ 2 


8 


NMG HEINE nls ings cds'cageeedbstasctesss 24 
NTENNIAL. “WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 30 
— oo POLONAISE and Demi-Train- 
OE BAS ia) ccbbas seegeses co ccessaccoces - & 
GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “ 43 
LADY ih. SHINGTON ASQUE, Princesse 
m, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 






popsdunesecWiNOWESseedbeces®” *cccsces 46 
SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Lon AS QUE, Bol ~ “sapien Reng “ 46 
UE, Boiteuse Over-ekirt, 
o 46 
Kes “@ 
2 « 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to g UE inctinciekenidns ae “ 80 


SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, re Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.................. es 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE — bexctenaedant be 
aes — B 


nec POLONAISE and ad Waiking Skirt. “ 1 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tex Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
cls Nickel-plated, finest qualit 534-inch ; e 
Watton-Wole Relesors eo BEAT ucsoure. 
| SORS: By mail. Shear Co, 57 pal 


PLstzine — she Ready Plaiter sells quick. Good 
profits. Territory free. squte wanted every where. 
By mail, 50e. READY PLAITER CO., Lynn, Mass. 
Liprary or Conaress, 
Corraicut Orrice, WasHiIneTon. } 
To wit.: Be ir Beensneee, t that on the 16th da’ 
77, JACOB ‘ABBOTT, 











of February, Anno Domini 1 
of the United States, has de; oaited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or scriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. 
HISTORY OF JULIUS CRSAR. By Jacon An- 
norr. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 
By Jacos Av sorr. With Engravings. 
The the whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
right the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of = wins « of the above works for 
the further term of: ‘ourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 








1877 JONES 1840 





SPRING OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. a-¢-8 MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Sacques. GC 3] Fanor Goovs. 
DOLMANS. © HOSIERY. 
Suawss. ia) sare “Laces. 

JONES 
x : x 
Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue | 


AND 
| Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 














| 
Oo” 


JONES | 
sHoEs.-p oO” SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o. ao” CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR 0 © DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing G Goods. 


we = Extraordinary inducements in in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


_JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
(*\ Madame FOY’S 
{ \) pall CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Ly PA. Increases in Popularity 








every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever mace. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOW & HARMON, 
New Haven, Cohn. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


IMMENSE VARIETY. NEWEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST 1 PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


IT IS A FACT. lis77| 























A wil to an per EF the United States or Canada, 
Ten Ever Bloomin min eceesecceves al One Dollar, 
Ten Rex Begonias....... § Bor One Dollar. 
¥iTen Flowering i For One Dollar, 
<f@en Choice Geraniums. E For One Dollar 
biten For One Dollar. 
siTen Magnifi . I For One Dollar, 
=iTen New .. Sf For One Dollar 
Si Ten Choice (different varieties) 093] For One Dollar, 
‘en Distinct Varieties of Cactus ..g] For One Dollar, 
i ‘en Euvonymous (five varieties -&I For Ono Dollar, 
Mt NEN akan cecncsccetcoese .3] For One Dollar, 
en Varicties of Salvi 





For One Dollar, 

Or the entire 8 set for Ten Dollars. 
Remember, when oxdaring, ¢ o give e your name and post- 

office address i in full, and make all remittances b ae - office 

orders, moqsobered letter, or New York draft. 

for Illustrate: it 8: GABE, Ri ct all letters and orders to 


; By pack ac acquaintance cards,1 rs hdkf. flirta- 
tion, 1 pack scroll, all 3 sent for only 10c. and 
stamp. FUN CARD CO. , Middleboro, Mass. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 














bats a Soap | 


Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
No artificial and 
: B ceseathes odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 

gredients. After 
3 years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 

in Christendom. Sample box, containing 8 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 

B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 


a7” For Sale by all Druggists. Seal 
ROSE GR wen's COMPANION AND Reem. GUIDE 


‘ou how to Pad Roses, Ge is ons. 
ie A. Se insta» Specialty. “Send te 
Y. TEAS & CO., Richmond, ind 


e : 3)Strengthens the voice, makes it 
Voice Bars musical, extends its compass. Jn- 
dispensable to Singers and Speak- 

ers. Cures Coughs, Bronchial Affections. Relieves 
Asthma. Circular free. “* Voice Bars ” Co, Cincinnati, 0. 


@ ONCE TRIED, NO LADY WILL EVER BE WITHOUT THEM 5 
= Send $1 for “ Adelaide V ance PULL & 
A Back Sxist Apsustre”’ and 25c. ¢ 

for ‘ Purvect Dress ELevator.’’ G 


iz: SOLD EVERYWHERE. A.V.P.B.S.A.CO. 849 BWAY,ALY. = 


CTAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baitimore, Ma. 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and garden a 
sent by mail, free of po 
im nd steman for Illustr’ pons at. 
. 


L. 8B. CASE, Richmond, In 























NEW DEPARTURE. Fei 
Bor ivi rte cmuccsnrtrat EIVETy 


and wy 34. : ao 8 Home 8t., CincInNATI, On10 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One Hy either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
nace —— to any Subscriber in the United States or 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


A wee ‘8 x a Haxren’s Weexry, and Haregr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, tn one rencittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





Teams yor Apvegtisine ty Harren’s Weexiy anv 
arrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Hy saeae: ee pee pe meds “ . hentory of @120u a 
ear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. N 
PEDDLING. Hotel and Connaiad expenses paid, 
Address, Monrror Masvuracturixe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by tae prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. She not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite for the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation for 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by 
illustrative engravings. We commend the book to 
the attention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, 
N.Y. 

Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. *** 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and p d of i in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 








Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.*** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the most seemly and desirable accomplishment 
a woman can possess. They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the school of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
how to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec- 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as a 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her knowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will 
live well, comfortably, and elegantly. — Providence 
Journal, R. 1. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “ roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“We can not go so far as a critical contemporary who 
assigns Mrs, Henderson a place by the side of Moses 
and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will find in 
her instructive volume a new revelation of household 
arts and social observances which will contribute to 
the comfort and refinement of the family, and thus to 


the “peace and dignity of the commonwealth. va 
N.Y. Tribune, 
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A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
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The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
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ical Notices. By James Grant Wirson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
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A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 
Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 25 cents. 


Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By Miss Braddon. Il- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 


The Sun-Maid.. 50 cents. __ 
Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 650 cents. 


The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon. 
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Shadows on the Snow. By B. L. Farjeon. Illustrated. 
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“THE CHILD'S COMPANION.” 


. “> . 
FACETIA. 

Wuen a tertain operatic company were performing 
at Liverpool, a sea-captain, just arrived in port, was 
presented with a ticket for the opera. When the per- 
formance was over, he was asked by a friend how he 
liked it. “ Well,” answered he, “I know very little 
abont music, and can’t 
a to be a jndge. I 
iked some things pretty r — 
well, but I rather think | 
that some of the singers 
didn’t know their business. 
There was one woman who 
screeched and tore about, 
I thought, in an abomina- 
ble way; aud other folk 
thonght so too, for they 
made her do it over a sec- 
ond time.’ 


—_—-—_~.—— 
A spendthrift, who had 
wasted pearly all his pat- 
rimony, seeing an ac- 
quaintance in a coat not 
of the newest cut, told him 
he thought it had. been 
his great - grandfather's 
coat. “So it was,” said 
the gentleman; “and I 
have also my great-grand- 
father’s’ land, which is 
more than you can say.” 


—_--———— 

Two ragged little ur- 
chins were standing in the 
gutter yy! at a lady 
who had jast fallen down 
on the pavement. “It 
isn’t so much that I like 
oranges,” observed one of 
them, “but what a lot of 
people you can bring down 
with the peel !” 


— ~_——- 
Why do the Russians 
wish to seize Turkey ?— 
Because the Ottomans 
were made to be gat upon. 


> Se itn asi 
A Scotch father explain- 7 
ed his principle of gettin | 


his girls off to an old frienc - 

whose daughters became 

rather old stock. He said, — 

“T don't let him make 

many calls before I give 

him to understand he isn’t 

wanted. I tell the girls, 

too, that they shall not have any thing to do with him, 

and give them orders never to speak to him again. 

The plan works, The young folks begin to pity each 

other, and the next thing I Ecow they are engaged to 
» married. When I see that they are determined to 

marry, I always give in, and pretend to make the best 

of it. That's the way I manage it.” 














A WIDOWER’S WOE. 


—ILLUSTRATED WITH CUTS. 


As oysters are not generally in when there is not an | 


“r” in the month, so the best society in Feejee never 
eat boiled missionary in a month without an “a” in its 


name. . 


A late book is entitled Half Hours with Insects. 
What a lively half hour one can have with a bee! 
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His nest.—Charles Lamb was once riding in a stage- 
coach in company with one of those sympathizing 
souls ever on the look-out for an opportunity to com- 
pene affliction. ‘‘ What a bad cough you have, 
Sir!” said the sympathizing one, after b had re- 
covered from a violent fit of coughing. 

“T know it,” replied Lamb, “ but it’s the best I can do.” 
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DAVID SLAYING GOLIATH. — 


The Crown Prince of Germany had a timid servant, 
who could not answer him without blushing and be- 
ing confused. This conduct did not please the heir- 
supermnt to the throne of Germany, who is far from 
being a tyrant in his own household, and he kindly 
advised one of his chamberlains to instruct the servant, 
so that he would not be so awkwardly respectful the 

next time. yhen the 

Crown Prince got home 

that oye he was sur- 

prised to fitid the bashful 
servant waiting for him 
» with a broad and genial 
smile on his countenance. 
“Who is here?” asked 
the Prince. 
am | the old man,” 
smilingly replied the valet. 
He referred to the Em- 
peror of Germany. 
“Great Moltke, he is 
drunk !” said the Crown 

Prince, starting back in 

astonishment. 

“Lord, no! He isn't 
more’n half tight,” remark- 
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the servant, pleasantly. 
Epperently the cham- 
yn in's lessons had borne 
ruit. . 
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A MOTHER’S KISS. 


A youthful question to a parent at the Metropolitan 
| Museum: “If all the mammas, when they die, turn 
into mummies, do all the papas turn into puppies ?” 


dn nal: A 

A sailor who has recently returned from Newfound- 
land says that the fog is so thick there that he used to 
drive a nail in it to hang his on. 














Arty. “You haven’t grown as fat, my boy, as I expected you would, since your Wife’s death.” 


Wipower. “You forget, old fellow, that her Mother is still at the house.” 





The most original spelling we have ever seen is the 

following, which is taken from an old book ; it ts 
modern honetics : “30 you be—atub. 80 oh! 
a top. 80—bat. See 80—cat. Pea 80—pat. Are 
80—rat. See oh! double you—cow. See you be—cub. 
See a bee—cab, Be you double tea—butt. See a 
double ell—call.” 








As the trial of a breach- 
of-promise suit was about 
to begin in San Francisco, 
a juror arose and asked to 
be excused because he was 
engaged to be married, and 
consequently his mind was 
not free from He 





was excused. 





—_o—————— 
a Metarnon.—Mr. Wise, 
=> of Virginia, in one of his 
==> — ae speeches, is reported to 
Be have said, respecting that 
— a State, “She an iron 
chain of mountains run- 
ning throngh her centre 
which nature has pla 
there to milk the clouds, 
and to be the source of her 
silver rivers.” 
—— 
The following bonmot 
| is attributed to the Prince 
of Wales: On being asked 
what = —— of Lord 
—, who always appears 
fashion, bh extra’ clothed, + Fae oy ts 
ashion, however wagant that fashion may be, his 
Royal Highness is reported to have said, “To my mind 
he dresses not wisely, but too sweil.” 


There will be a total ecli 
1999. That's something 
may be useful. 





of the moon in the year 
e early intelligence, but 


AT THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
Farr Critic. ‘Oh, Cousin John, come and look at this sqweet thing ; it’s just like a chromo!” 


